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HKNBT  HOUGHTON,  Business  Manafer. 

Tax  Evangelist  is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper, 
published  every  Thursday— fifty-two  issues  a  year. 

Price.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance.  Six  cents  a  copy.  To  minis¬ 
ters,  $2.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  paid  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.00  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  three  months, 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Postage  is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for 
postage. 

Advertising  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Change  of  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  be  seul  one  iceek  before  the 
chai^je  is  to  take  effect. 

Discontinuances.- If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip 
tion  IS  paid. 

Howto  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

OoNTRiBUTiONS  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  eeeond-clait  matter  in  the  Xew  York  Pott-offiee. 

The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 

Brentano's,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 

Wanamaker's,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 

New  York. 


APPOiyTMEXTS  AXD  IXSTITUTIOXS. 

THE  BOARDS. 

me  Missions,  -  -  -  -  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Home  Missions, 
Foreign  Missions, 
Cburcli  Erection, 
Education. 
Publication  and  S.  S 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


1819  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 


516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THK  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
KSTABLISBEl)  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1834, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,6(B  new  schools  started  In  1898  ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  125.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  1700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Baschopt,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FUR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

♦Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
in  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boui.t,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  President. 

Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Oi.vphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

165  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  ,  ... 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  RUSSELL,  SeC.;  WM.  F.  BARNARD,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  oolpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  d  estltute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $300  to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  150  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  Yo  k. 

Incorporated  April,  18.83,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailors'  Magazine,  the  Seaman's  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
8E8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


-ALLIANCE  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES. 

The  Seventh  General  Council  of  the  Alliance  of  the 
Kefornied  Churches  throughout  the  world  holding  the 
Presbyterian  system  will  be  held  in  New  York  Avenue 
PresbyU'rian  Church,  the  Rev.  Wallace  Kadcliffe  D.U., 
pastor,  from  September  27  to  October  6.  The  council 
will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  .lohn  DeWitt 
D.D.,  LL  D  ,  i^f  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  an  address 
by  the  Rev.  ,1.  Marshall  Lang  D.D.,  of  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land,  the  president  of  the  Alliance. 

George  1).  Mathews,  General  Secretary. 

Wm.  Heshv  Roiikkis.  American  Secretary. 

The  Executive  lonimission  of  the  Alliance,  Western 
or  American  hection,  will  meet  on  Septemlier  36,  in  the 
New  York  Avenue  Church.  Washington,  1).  C,  at  7  30 
P..M. 

Reduced  rates  of  railroad  fare  have  been  secured,  and 
particulars  connected  with  the  reductions  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Roberts  D.D., 
1319  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Svrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup"  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Brimfield,  Ill.,  on 
Monday.  September  11,  at  7.30  P.  M 

I.  A.  CORNELisoN,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Zanesville  meet-  at  Martinsburgh, 

Ohio,  Monday,  September  II,  P.99,  at7.0o  P.M.  All  dele¬ 
gates  will  please  notify  Mr.  .lose,  h  C.  Fields  of  their  ex- 
p^ted  time  of  arrival,  that  conveyances  may  be  pro¬ 
vided.  John  P.  Davis,  Stated  Clerk,  Keene,  Ohio. 

Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  hold  its  regular  fall 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Shelton,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Tuesday  evening.  September  12, 1899,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Petoskey  will  meet  in  Cross  Village. 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  September  12,  1899,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Wiley  K.  Wright  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Sandy  Lake,  Pa.. 
Tuesday,  September  12, 18W,  at  7.30  P.M. 

R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Halania/.oo  will  hold  its  fall  meeting 
in  the  ci  urch  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  Tuesday.  Sep¬ 
tember  12th,  at  7.30  P..\l.  Ihe  Presbyterial  Young 
People's  L’nion  w  ill  meet  the  next  day,  at  9  A.M. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Platte  will  meet  at  Cameron,  Mo.,  on 
Tuesday,  September  13th,  at  7.30  P.>I. 

Walter  H.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Soiitliein  Dakota  will  meet  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  White  I.ake,  S.  I).,  on  Tuesday, 
September  13. 1899, at  7.30  P.M.  Sessional  reconls  should 
be  presented  at  this  meeting. 

Charles  E.  SHARl'.IStated  Clerk. 

I’resbytery  of  I>ong  Island  will  meet  at  Shelter 
Island,  Tuesday,  Septemlier  13lh.  at  3  P.M. 

Epher  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  lA>gunsport  will  meet  in  the  Presbyter" 
ian  Church  of  Rensselaer,  Tuesday,  September  13tli.  at 
7.30  P.M.  Douglas  P.  Putnam,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  in  Tecumseh  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13th,  at  7  P  M.  The  Presbyterial  Union  of  the 
young  people  will  meet  in  the  same  place  on  Septemlier 
13th.  W.  F.  Jones.  Stated  Clerk. 

I’resbytery  of  Morris  anil  Orange  will  hold  its  regu¬ 
lar  fall  meeting  in  the  cliurch  at  Flanders.  N.  J.,  on 
Tuesday,  Septemlier  19,  1899,  at  10  4.">  .\.M 

I’resbytery  of  L'tiea  will  meet  in  Williamstown,  on 
Monday,  September  3.">lh,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Stateil  Clerk. 

I’resbytery  of  Saute  Fe  will  meet  at  Embudo,  N.  Mex., 
Monday,  Oct.  3,  1899.  at  7  30  P.M, 

S.  W.  Curtis,  Stated  Clerk. 

I’resbjtery  of  The  Itlaek  Hills  will  meet  in  regular 
Fall  Session  at  While  wood,  S.  D  ,  on  Tuesday,  September 
19,  at  7.30  P.M.  W.  S.  Peterson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Nortliuinlierland  will  meet  in  lAick 
Haven,  Seplemlier  3."»th,  at  3.30  P.M. 

J.  D.  Cook,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meel  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
Sept.  36tb,  ai  7.30  P.M.  Wm.  A.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  t>f  Albany  will  meet  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
on  Tuesday,  September  19tli,  at  10  o’clock  A.Al. 

A.  R.  Olnev,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  «if  Bloomington  will  meet  in  the  Second 
Church  at  Danville,  Tuesday.  Sept.  19,  at  7.30  P  M  The 
Presbyterial  Home  and  Foreign  -Mission  conference  will 
be  held  in  the  First  Church  of  Danville,  beginning  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  Sept.  18th.  W.  V.  Jeffries,  Stated  Clerk 

Presbytery  of  Broftkiyn  will  hold  its  stated  fall  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  -Ainslie  Street  Church  (corner  of  Ainslie  and 
Ewen  Streets),  on  Monday.  October  2,  1899,  at  2  P.M 

Newell  Woolsev  Wells,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Huron  will  meet  in  Green  Spring  on 
Monday,  September  25th.  at  7  P.M. 

Clement  G.  Martin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presltytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  the  First  Presby 
terian  Church  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  .''ep- 
tember  25th,  at  7.30  P.M. 

J.  Wii.FOHU  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 


^  EVERYTHINQ  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

Tablets,  Lecturns,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churcbly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  lUsot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

fJta.K'FS"'  Tie  Coi  Sons  H  Buckley  Co., 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

^nekeTy  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

TROr,  y.  T.,  and  NBW  fORK  OITt 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  SELLS 


with  the  shrewd  buyer  of  anything  ' 
for  iieriiianeiit  use,  merits  take  to 
themselves  this  alignment:  1,  capac¬ 
ity;  2,  durahility;  :<,  cost.  For  our 
''ULVMVKK”  IIKULH 
ve  seek  purchasers  who  agree  with  this 
elassIHcatlon  of  merits  and  will  gla>'ly 
mall  them  our  “whys”  and  '‘wherefores.” 


iBelBBati  Bell  Foundry  Co.-  tuirlrn^ 


Presbytery  of  New  ton  will  hold  its  Stated  fall  meeting 
in  the  Church  of  Wasiiington.  X.  J..  on  Tuesday,  Octota-r 
3,  1899,  at  10.30  A.M  E.  Clarke  Cline,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  tleoesee  will  hold  its  next  stated  meet¬ 
ing  at  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y..on  Monday,  September 3.5th, 
at  1.30  P.M.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Nyiiod  of  South  Dakota  will  hold  its  meeting  in  Al>er- 
deeu,  S.  Dak  .  on  Thursday.  October  12.  1899,  at  8  P.M. 

The  Women’s  Synodical  Mi«sionary  Society  meets  at 
the  same  place  Octolier  13.  1899,  at  9  A.M. 

Harlan  Page  Carson,  Stated  Clerk, 

“THK  HOY  GUESSED  RIGHT.” 

Wheelmen  in  this  section  will  enjoy  a  little  incident 
told  by  "Teddy  ”  Edwards,  the  noted  century  rider  who 
is  now  in  the  west.  He  says  that  when  he  was  riding  in 
the  suburbs  of  l'tiea  lie  asked  a  wheelman  which  might 
be  the  best  road  to  take  from  Utica  to  Syracuse.  'The 
big-liml>ed  stranger  eyed  the  famous  century  rider's 
slender  shape  a  moment  »nd  said  :  “Take  the  New  York 
Central.”  l'tiea  Ohnem  r. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  :  Mr.  Sex;  Catheiine 
Waugh  Mct'ulloch.  35 cents.  The  Power  of  Pente¬ 
cost:  Thomas  Waugh.  30  cents - The  Bible  Among 

the  Nation*  ;  .lohn  Walter  Beardslee.  $1. —  Men  of  the 
Bible;  D  L.  Moody.  30  cents.  Ought  Christians  to 

Keep  the  Sabbath;  R.  Torrey.  10  cents. - The 

Bishop's  Shadow ;  1.  .1.  Tliur.-ton.  S1.35, 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York  :  Japan  in  Transi¬ 
tion  ;  Stafford  Ran-ome.  ?3. - Mr.  Milo  Brush  and 

Other  Wortliies,  Their  Recollections.  Hayden  Carruth. 
SI. 

A.  N  Mariiuis  &  Company,  I'hicago:  Who's  Who  in 
Amerh'a.  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Living  AI*-n  and 
Women  of  the  United  states  1899-1900.  Eldited  by  John 
\V.  Leonard.  Crown  vo.  pp.  833.  $3.75. 

Chari.es  Scribner's  Sons:  The -Authority  of  Criti¬ 
cism  :  Wm.  P.  Trent  Trooper  3809;  Lionel  Deele.  $1.35. 

- Tlie  White  .Mail;  Cy.  Warman.  $1.3.5. 

TiieBibi.eIxstituteCoi.pohtage  .Association:  The 
Robber’s  Cave  ;  A.  L.  O.  E.  15  cents,  two  numbers  for 
35  cents. 

The  Macmillan  Company  :  Jess,  Bits  of  Wayside 
Gospel;  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  $1..')0. 

C.  W.  Bakdef-s:  Port  Royal  Education  ;  Edited  by 
Felix  Cadet.  $1.">0. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcham  :  Funeral  Serinnnsand  (lutline 
Addresses  ;  Wm.  E.  Keti'ham  D  I).  $1.50. 

PERIODICALS. 

Antntst:  Brick  Church  Life;  Truth  and  Peace;  Sun- 
stiine ;  Tlie  Flian  City;  Anibian  Mission  Quarterly; 
Young  Folks  Missionary. 

.‘v'/ihialirr;  The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Re¬ 
views  ;  The  Century ;  Tlie  Forum  ;  Woman’s  Work  for 
Woman;  Good  Housekeeping;  Book  News;  The  Pilgrim 
Teacher ;  Methodist  Review  :  Current  Literature  ;  The 
Living  Age;  Charit'es;  Tlie  Biblical  World  :  The  Spirit 
of  Missions;  Religious  Review  of  Reviews;  The  Sunday- 
School  Lesson  Hlustrator;  Young  Folks’  Missionary; 
The  Outlook  ;  The  Church  Economist ;  The  -Vssembly 
Herald ;  The  Treasury  of  Religious  Thought ;  Tlie  Book 
Buyer. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 
Scliopenhauer  in  the  Air ;  Sadakichi  Hartmann,  Au¬ 
thor’s  Edition. 

The  Ell ucational -Alliance ;  Announcement  of  Courses. 
1899-1900. 

ROCKLAND  CE  KBTERY. 

r>IERMONT-ON-THE-HUD80N.  Northern  New  Jer 
X  sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 
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EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUriENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K  LAMB,  50  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 
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WHY  perhaps: 

Perhaps  my  dear  Father  in  thinkini;  of  me. 

Perhaps  all  the  ills  of  my  life  he  does  see ; 

Perhaps  even  now  there’s  a  bow  on  the  cloud. 
Designed  to  assure  the  soul  that  is  bowed. 

Perhaps  the  bright  promise  he  means  to  fulfill. 

And  in  my  weak  soul  greater  love  to  instill ; 

Perhaps  he  would  make  it  more  easy  to  trace, 

The  hand  that  is  leading,  the  smile  on  his  face. 

Perhaps  there  are  trials  which  others  have  known. 
As  real,  or  more  bitter,  than  any  mine  own ; 

Though  dark  was  the  way,  ever  onward  they  sped. 
Perhaps  they  were  truly,  most  graciously,  led. 

Perhaps  this  misgiving  is  sinfully  wrong. 

Instead  of  distrust,  there  should  he  a  new  song ; 

A  victorious  song,  triumphantly  clear. 

Other  souls  t )  confirm,  or  spirits  to  cheer. 

Alas !  FaithlcKS  soul,  cast  “perhaps  ”  far  away. 

Your  Father  in  leading  each  step  of  the  way. 

There  is  no  perhaps  when  love  works  its  own  will. 
Be  trustful  and  stable,  “  if  need  be,”  “  be  still.” 

The  way  is  oft  dark,  or  the  passage  is  rough, 

“  PerhniiD  he  is  leading  !  ”  Oh,  that's  not  enough  ; 
Take  liold  of  his  strength,  and  l)e  firm  in  his  might. 
The  way  of  God’s  leading  soon  beams  with  hislight. 

—fiekcteil. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 

Those  who  hoped  that  the  end  of  the  week 
would  see  the  termination  of  the  Dreyfus  trial 
are  doomed  to  disappointment.  New  “evi¬ 
dence”  has  been  introduced,  if  the  wild  con¬ 
jectures  of  an  almost  insane  man,  and  the 
contradictory  and  contradicted  hearsay  reports 
of  none  too  responsible  persons  may  be  called 
evidence.  Evidently  the  prosecution  is  in  des¬ 
perate  straits,  and  yet  there  are  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  outcome.  We  cannot  share  them. 
We  know  indeed  how  religiously  loyal  the 
French  people  are  to  their  army,  but  we  have 
too  deep  a  confidence  in  the  essential  rectitude 
of  the  French  government  and  of  the  French 
people  to  doubt  that  the  right  will  prevail  in 
this  case. 

The  British  public  is  growing  alarmed  at 
the  delay  in  South  Africa.  While  war  seems 
practically  certain,  and  is  predicted  on  both 
sides,  every  day’s  delay  is  adding  to  the  Boers’ 
strength.  A  conquest  of  the  Transvaal  will  be 
a  very  serious  undertaking  at  the  best,  and 
may  involve  England  in  complications  to  fol¬ 
low.  This  will  be  a  war  between  modern  and 
obsolete  civilization.  It  seems  impossible  that 
there  should  be  any  other  outcome  than  that 
the  advanced  civilization  will  by  a  natural  law 
overwhelm  the  less  advanced.  It  means  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Still  a  large  British 
army  is  needed  to  effect  this  result,  and  that 
army  will  not  find  the  war  a  holiday  excursion. 

The  comparative  inactivity  of  our  army  in 
the  Philippines  during  the  dry  season  has 
given  new  zest  to  the  old  discussions  between 
imperialist  and  anti-imperialist  in  the  United 
States.  Fortunately  the  confiict  is  not  so 
bitter  as  of  yore.  A  reported  interview  of 
Admiral  Dewey,  which  our  revered  contributor. 
Dr.  Cnyler,  assumes  to  be  authentic,  but  which 


in  view  of  past  discredited  reports,  as  well  as 
of  Admiral  Dewey’s  known  character,  we 
venture  to  doubt,  has  encouraged  up  the  antis  to 
renewed  activity ;  while  certain  sharp  and  rather 
misjudged  words  of  the  President  have  put  new 
vigor  into  the  hopes  of  the  expansionists. 
Truly  the  war  seems  to  have  degenerated  into 
a  war  of  words. 


But  the  war  department  is  by  no  means 
resting.  Secretary  Root  is  evidently  preparing 
for  a  sharp  and  quick  campaign  as  soon  as  the 
dry  season  opens.  The  new  regiments  are  being 
officered  rapidly  and  all  regiments  now  formed 
can  leave  by  September  25  if  necessary.  The 
Secretary’s  plan  is  understood  to  be  to  garrison 
all  towns  and  strongholds  taken  from  the  in¬ 
surgents,  which  General  Otis  has  not  been  able 
to  do,  owing  to  the  small  force  at  his  disposal. 
All  Mr.  Root’s  acts  thus  far  simply  increase 
the  public  satisfaction  which  greeted  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  his  present  office.  The  new  troops 
selected  for  the  next  campaign  are  the  pick  of 
the  nation.  Less  than  one  in  three  of  those  who 
have  applied  have  been  enlisted.  Such  a  rigid 
examination  cannot  fail  to  bring  good  results. 
Transports  are  being  rushed  across  and  every 
possible  care  is  to  be  taken  for  the  comfort 
and  preservation  of  the  army.  If  time,  experi¬ 
ence  and  energy  will  tell,  the  next  campaign 
will  be  a  great  success.  Our  government  has 
all  possible  data,  and  is  prepared  for  every 
emergency.  The  Secretary  of  War  seems  to 
agree  with  General  Fnnston,  “The  only  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  will  be  through  whipping 
the  insurgents.  ’  ’ 

Commissioner  Schurman  has  been  perhaps 
wisely  reticent  as  to  his  views  upon  the  situa¬ 
tion.  He  seems  to  consider  Aguinaldo  honest, 
and  to  think  that  the  war  arose  from  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  American  character  among 
the  common  people,  and  political  motives  of 
the  leaders,  who  fear  loss  of  prestige  and  occu¬ 
pation  under  an  American  rule. 

The  news  from  Santo  Domingo  has  been 
most  interesting  the  past  week.  General  Juan 
Jiminez,  the  revolutionary  aspirant,  was  born 
under  a  lucky  star.  The  Dominican  President 
Figuero  resigned  on  Thursday.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  will  probably  dwindle  down  to  a  political 
campaign.  Both  sides  announce  that  there  is 
to  be  no  more  fighting,  and  the  revolutionists, 
who  are  officially  admitted  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  island,  are 
now  recosnized  as  “an  opposition  party.” 
Almost  a  bloodless  revolution.  Indeed  the 
fighting  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  place 
of  a  straw  vote;  to  determine  just  how  the 
political  strength  lay. 

Yellow  fever  has  appeared  at  three  places  in 
the  United  States.  An  isolated  case  in  Indiana 
and  two  cases  at  New  Orleans  are  not  alarm¬ 
ing  ;  but  an  epidemic  of  the  scourge  has  broken 
out  at  Key  West.  Up  to  Sunday,  thirty  cases 
and  three  deaths  were  reported.  Fortunately, 


the  type  of  the  disease  is  a  mild  one ;  more¬ 
over,  the  cold  weather  is  not  far  off.  The 
greatest  harm  will  probably  be  in  the  damage 
to  traffic  and  the  business  paralysis  that  pre¬ 
vails  under  a  rigid  quarantine.  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood  has  had  most  satisfactory  results  in  his 
dealings  with  the  yellow  jack  in  Cuba.  He 
has  not  only  arrested  the  disease,  but  has 
succeeded  in  stamping  it  out  by  his  method  of 
isolation.  The  American  control  of  the  West 
Indies  will  effect  a  change  in  the  dangers  and 
ravages  of  this  dread  disease.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  precaution  and  proper  sanitary 
conditions,  which  the  doctors  and  officials  of 
the  United  States  have  already  almost  mastered. 

Governor  Roosevelt  has  been  making  several 
speeches  in  his  tour  of  the  state  during  the 
past  week.  At  Hornellsville  a  man  in  the 
crowd  shouted  out,  “How  about  the  canals?” 
The  Governor  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate 
in  his  reply.  Two  features  of  the  answer  will 
bear  criticism.  He  surely  cannot  contend  that 
the  charges  against  certain  Republican  officials 
were  made  solely  by  Democrats.  A  Republi¬ 
can  committee  appointed  under  Governor  Black 
reported  gross  irregularities,  and  many  indi¬ 
vidual  Republicans  have  made  like  charges. 
The  Governor’s  second  mistake  was  more  im¬ 
portant.  He  said  of  the  investigating  attorneys : 
“They  found  the  charges  made  by  you  were 
infamous  lies  and  slanders,  and  so  declared.  ’  ’ 
What  they  really  declared  was  that  criminal 
prosecution  was  unadvisable,  though  “the  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  vested  in  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works  and  the  engineers  were  unduly 
great  and  have  been  abused  ’  ’  Assuredly  the 
Governor  did  not  make  a  wilful  misstatement. 
He  has  acted  honestly  and  courageously  in 
the  canal  matter;  but  he  has  certainly  given 
his  political  opponents  an  opportunity  to  accuse 
him  of  a  slight  swerving  from  the  path  of  im¬ 
partiality,  and  to  claim  that  his  words  would 
have  been  far  stronger  had  the  guilty  men 
been  of  the  Democratic  party.  Civil  service 
reform  seems  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the 
canal  scandal. 

There  has  been  a  sudden  change  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Municipal  government  towards  rapid 
transit.  Mr.  Croker’s  right  hand  man.  Cor¬ 
poration  Counsel  Whalen,  now  urges  that  the 
financial  condition  of  the  city  is  no  longer  a 
barrier,  and  says  that  “it  is  important  that 
steps  should  immediately  be  taken  to  prepare 
the  way  for  that  great  undertaking.”  Comp¬ 
troller  Coler  commends  its  construction  by  the 
city  and  proposes  to  present  a  formal  state¬ 
ment  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission.  It  seems  possible  that  New  York 
will  soon  have  this  great  improvement,  but  it 
may  only  prove  another  mirage. 


General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  has 
returned  to  London  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
five  months,  during  which  he  traveled  thirty* 
five  thousand  miles.  He  has  been  in  Australia 
New  Queensland  and  other  remote  lands. 
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MCSINGS  AT  MOHO>'K. 

Rev.  Thedore  L.  Cuyler. 

This  Monntain  Hoase  with  its  sarroandiags 
8  a  “high-8chool,  ”  where  one  can  pursue  a 
sort  of  eclectic  course  of  education  for  a  month 
or  two  very  profitably.  Within  doors  is  an 
abundance  of  fertilizing  conversation  by  culti¬ 
vated  guests,  and  there  is  a  well  selected 
library  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  volumes 
including  several  sets  of  Cyclopedias.  Parlor- 
talks  are  given  often  by  various  prominent 
visitors.  Booker  T.  Washington  was  here  last 
week,  with  one  of  his  practical  talks  on  the 
beet  methods  of  elevating  the  negro.  He  sees 
quite  enough  in  the  problems  of  the  black  man 
in  the  South  and  the  red  man  on  the  frontier 
to  occupy  our  best  efforts  without  undertaking 
the  problem  of  the  brown  man  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines — especially  if  the  tuition  is  to  be  by  bay¬ 
onet  and  bullet.  Those  who  spend  a  few  weeks, 
or  even  days  here  can  take  quite  a  course  in 
botany.  There  is  a  book- case  full  of  botanical 
works,  and  out  yonder  is  a  superb  garden  cov¬ 
ering  nine  or  ten  acres.  In  addition  to  all  the 
larger  shrubs  that  winter  over,  Mr.  Smiley 
has  set  out  this  spring  about  ten  thousand 
plants — of  which  two  thousand  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  roses.  The  show  of  lilies,  gladioli, 
and  hydrangea- paniculaf a  are  especially  gor¬ 
geous. 

The  geologist  finds  here  one  of  his  richest 
fields.  There  is  no  such  combination  of  pic¬ 
turesque  rocks  to  be  found  on  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  as  on  this  spur  of  the  Shawangnnk  range. 
Prof.  Arnold  Guyot  quite  revelled  here  in  his 
geological  studies  and  rambles.  This  was  long 
a  favorite  tramping-ground  of  artists;  and 
Cole,  Whittredge,  Huntington  and  McEntee 
found  here  their  ample  supply  of  subjects  for 
landscape-work.  Dr.  Schaff  and  others  have 
done  much  literary  work  here,  and  in  this 
room  where  I  am  now  writing,  the  American 
Committee  of  Bible-Revision  once  held  their 
sessions  for  a  fortnight.  There  is  no  end  of 
pleasant  entertainments  here;  and  one  night 
last  week  we  all  went  off  on  the  annual  moon¬ 
light  excursion  to  Gnyot’s  Hill — in  forty  car¬ 
riages  with  lamps  swung  under  the  wagons. 
Mr.  Smiley’s  theory  is  that  an  abundance  of 
innocent  and  wholesome  recreation  should  be 
provided  as  a  substitute  for  the  “carnal”  in- 
dulgencies  of  wine  -  bottles,  card  -  tables  and 
dancing. 

The  recent  death  of  Prof.  Alexander  Balmain 
Bruce,  the  brilliant  teacher  of  Apologetics  and 
New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Glasgow  Free 
Church  College,  is  a  sore  loss  not  only  to  Pres¬ 
byterianism,  but  to  the  whole  Christian 
Church.  He  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and 
got  his  first  education  in  the  parish-school  of 
Aberdalgie;  thence  he  went  to  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  first  book,  “The  Training  of  the 
Twelve,”  is  a  masterly  work;  and  during  my 
pa'-torate  T  found  that  when  preaching  on  the 
Parables,  I  found  no  book  so  fresh  in  sugges¬ 
tions  as  his  “Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ.” 
As  I  once  heard  Carlyle  say  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well’s  speeches,  he  “penetrated  into  the  core 
of  the  topic.”  The  departure  of  Drummond, 
Blaikie,  Bruce,  Caird  and  A.  K.  H.  Boyd  leave 
Scottish  Presbyterianism  all  the  poorer ;  they 
were  all  prolific  authors,  and  their  books  have 
gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Just  now  New  York  is  preparing  a  splendid 
ovation  to  the  gallant  Admiral  Dewey.  The 
exploit  of  the  Green  Monntain  sailor  iu  knock¬ 
ing  a  Spanish  fleet  to  pieces  does  not  commend 
him  so  warmly  to  my  fancy  as  bis  courage 
and  spirit  of  wise  humanity  in  declaring  to 
the  world  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  those  Filipinos.  A  year  ago  he  declared 
that  they  were  an  “intelligent  people,  and 
better  fitted  for  self-government  than  the 
Cubans.”  Recently  he  has  | uttered — in  a  re¬ 
ported  interview  with  a'correspondent  of  the 


London  Daily  News — about  the  strongest  pro¬ 
test  against  the  wretched  war  now  being 
waged  against  those  unhappy  islanders  that  has 
been  spoken.  As  ten  days  have  elapsed  since 
that  reported  interview  took  place,  and  no 
official  denial  of  its  authenticity  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared,  I  shall  presume  on  its  genuineness. 
His  wise  words  cannot  be  repeated  too  often ; 
they  ought  to  ring  through  the  heart  of  our 
nation.  He  said, “I  have  never  been  in  favor  of 
violence  towards  the  Filippinos.  I  should  like 
to  see  autonomy  first  conceded,  and  then  an¬ 
nexation  might  be  talked  about.  This  is  my 
opinion.  I  should  like  to  see  violence  at  once  pvt 
a  stop  to.  According  to  my  view  the  concession 
of  self-government  ought  to  be  the  most  just 
and  most  logical  solution.” 

If  the  heroic  old  Admiral  will  tell  his  coun¬ 
trymen  such  golden  truths  when  he  lands  on 
his  native  shores,  and  will  whisper  them  in  the 
ears  of  President  McKinley,  he  will  be  a 
national  benefactor  worthy  of  a  statue  of  pure 
Vermont  marble.  Dewey’s  words  have  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  ring  in  them.  No  Buncombe 
demagogery  in  them  about  “hauling  down  the 
flag,  ’  ’  or  about  making  our  Christian  republic 
a  “world-power”  in  the  line  of  subjugating 
distant  peoples  to  military  sway.  ^What  strange 
delusions  seem  to  be  harbored  in  many  Ameri¬ 
can  minds!  Some  good  folk  are  hailing  the 
opening  of  that  archipelago  to  “Christian 
missions” — as  if  the  true  weapons  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  were  Gatling  guns  and  Springfield 
rifles.  Thus  far  the  principal  “missionary’’ 
work  done  in  Manila  is  the  introduction  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  drinking-saloons — 
chiefly  patronized  by  Americans! 

Another  delusion  —  that  the  New  York 
Tribune  seems  to  be  especially  laboring  under 
— is  that  only  one-fifth  of  all  the  Filipinos  are 
opposed  to  our  sovereignty  and  that  four-fifths 
of  the  islanders  are  longing  to  live  under  the 
stars  and  stripes !  Why  then  do  not  those 
four- fifths  make  short  work  with  what  our 
Government  calls  the  “rebels?”  The  honest 
truth  is — and  it  is  becoming  more  evident 
every  day — that  a  vast  majority  of  those  people 
do  not  like  us,  and  a  vast  number  of  them 
absolutely  hate  us,  and  have  no  more  hanker¬ 
ing  for  our  rule  than  for  that  of  Spain.  They 
do  not  like  our  religion ;  they  do  not  like  our 
habits  (especially  of  the  “canteen”  and  dram¬ 
shop  sort) ;  they  do  not  like  our  amusements; 
they  do  not  understand  our  language ;  and  they 
regard  us  as  intruders  who  have  come  there  for 
selfish  purposes,  and  to  crowd  out  the  natives 
from  theirown  hereditary  rights  and  possessions. 

All  these  are  most  disagreeable  facts  that  we 
may  as  well  face  before  we  sacrifice  many  more 
of  the  precious  lives  of  our  brave  American 
sons  and  brothers.  War-taxes  are  becoming 
burdensome,  and  this  war  is  especially  un¬ 
popular.  It  brings  no  glory  to  our  arms,  and 
no  profit  to  our  purses,  and  no  comfort  to  our 
consciences — and  it  may  be  protracted  for  many 
years,  like  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida.  Why 
not  do  as  the  brave  General  Funston  recom¬ 
mends — ‘  ‘  try  diplomacy  instead  of  gunpowder?’  ’ 
Now  if  any  reader  of  The  Evangelist  sets  me 
down  as  a  “traitor”  for  thus  exercising  my 
American  birthright  of  free  speech,  let  me 
reply  that  tens  of  thousands  of  my  fellow- 
Christians  agree  with  me,  and  I  am  only  en¬ 
larging  on  the  noble  text  which  the  heroic  and 
patriotic  Dewey  has  given  me.  Oh,  for  a  half 
to  fire  and  sword,  and  a  fair  trial  of  Christian 
diplomacy ! 

Lake  Moho.vk  Mocstaix  Hocse,  .4ugust  31,  1.S99. 


The  “highest”  position  in  the  Swiss  Con¬ 
federacy  is  at  present  occupied  by  Herr  Johann 
Paravicini,  who  has  been  made  station  master 
of  the  last  station,  thus  far  completed,  of  the 
Jungfrau  railway,  at  an  elevation  of  upward 
of  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 


THE  NEW  YORK  PRESBYTERY  AT  NORTH- 
FIELD. 

John  Balcom  Shaw  D.D. 

So  much  that  is  unfounded  and  even  mis¬ 
leading  has  appeared  of  late  in  the  public  prints 
regarding  the  attendance  of  the  Presbyterian 
pastors  of  New  York  City  in  such  large  num¬ 
bers  upon  the  Northfield  Conference  just  closed, 
that  some  word  from  one  who  knows  the  full 
facts  in  the  case  would  seem  to  be  called  for. 

It  has  been  stated,  as  if  authoritatively,  that 
the  whole  thing  was  a  “unity  scheme,”  a 
practical  plan  for  healing  the  differences  and 
extracting  the  bitterness  that  had  crept  into 
New  York  Presbyterianism.  Nothing  could 
be  more  erroneous.  The  last  year  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling  in 
our  Presbytery.  The  newspapers  have  often 
made  opposite  representations,  but  this  was 
partly  due  to  retaliation  for  the  Presbytery’s 
decision  to  sit  behind  closed  doors,  and  partly 
a  sensational  endeavor  on  their  part  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  breezy  reports  which  this  body  once 
unfortunately  furnished.  These  recent  months, 
while  the  papers,  religions  as  well  as  secular, 
were  indulging  in  much  superfluous  talk  about 
our  serious  dissensions  and  rapid  decline,  our 
deliberations  have  been  marked  with  fewer 
excited  or  unpleasant  incidents  than  are  usual 
in  any  parliamentary  body,  even  those  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  special 
meetings  for  prayer  and  conference  have  been 
held,  and  the  plan  of  Presbyterial  visitation 
carried  out.  But  the  best  proof  that  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  had  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  harmony  lay  in  the  fact  that  thrice  in 
the  election  for  the  Moderatorship  the  vote  was 
unanimous,  and  in  the  casting  of  other  impor¬ 
tant  votes,  notably  the  ballot  for  Commission¬ 
ers  to  the  Synod,  all  divisive  lines  were  erased. 
Under  these  conditions  there  was  no  need  for 
a  “unity  scheme”  to  heal  differences  or  remove 
bitterness.  These  had  already  disappeared. 

In  another  sense  unity  was  our  purpose.  It 
has  long  been  felt  that  there  was  too  little 
fellowship  among  our  Presbyterian  pastors, 
and  a  conseqiient  lack  of  co-operation  among 
our  churches.  Our  congregations  were  grow¬ 
ing  selfish.  Denominational  loyalty  and  inter¬ 
est  were  decreasing,  and  this  as  much  as 
anything  was  causing  a  decline  in  the  strength 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  American 
metropolis.  Nothing  but  a  closer  acquaint¬ 
ance,  it  was  agreed,  a  face  to  face  knowledge 
of  each  other,  and  a  heart  to  heart  sympathy 
with  each  other,  would  remedy  this.  The 
brethren  were  tired  of  standing  alone;  they 
were  hungry  for  each  other's  confidence  and 
love;  and  when  the  opportunity  came  to  get 
most  of  the  active  members  of  the  Presbytery 
together  under  one  roof  and  have  them  live 
together  as  a  family  for  over  a  fortnight,  it 
was  embraced  with  a  ready  response  that  told 
how  deeply  the  need  it  was  intended  to  meet 
had  been  felt. 

That  the  anticipations  along  these  lines  were 
not  imaginary  began  to  appear  before  the  first 
day  of  our  sojourn  had  closed.  Men  who  had 
been  utter  strangers  before,  though  working 
under  common  ecclesiastical  control,  became 
fast  friends,  reserve  and  self- consciousness  drew 
into  the  background,  prejudices  were  dissi¬ 
pated,  and  good  cheer  and  kindly  brotherhood 
took  control.  The  results  that  must  follow 
the  fellowship  of  those  days  seem  to  many  of 
us  incompatible. 

Even  this  object,  however,  clear  and  com¬ 
manding  as  it  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
organized  the  movement,  was  hardly  the  primal 
initiative.  No  one  is  more  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  a  spiritual  castaway  than  the  busy, 
driven  New  York  pastor.  He  grows  worldly- 
minded  without  knowing  it.  In  the  effort  it 
costs  him  to  reach  other  men’s  souls  his  peril 
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is  to  neglect  his  own.  Some  of  those  who  had 
been  peculiarly  endangered  at  this  point  and 
were  greatly  helped  the  year  before  by  the 
nplifting  influences  of  Northfield,  naturally 
desired  to  bring  as  many  of  their  brethren  as 
possible  into  its  atmosphere,  and  so  confldent 
were  they  that  the  conference  would  serve  to 
enrich  and  deepen  their  religious  experience 
that  they  undertook  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
porration  and  entertainment  of  all  the  pastors 
of  the  Presbytery  who  might  find  it  convenient 
to  attend. 

Providence  went  before  ns  and  paved  the 
path  in  an  unusually  direct  and  helpful  way. 
In  the  special  meetings  for  prayer  which  had 
been  held  during  the  year,  the  Spirit  had  dealt 
most  searchingly  with  ns,  and  a  deep  yearning 
for  a  higher  and  fuller  Christian  life  had  been 
generally  developed.  Northfield  seemed  the 
only  logical  sequel,  and  when  the  invitation 
came  to  spend  the  three  weeks  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  as  guests  at  Weston  Hall,  it  took  no  per¬ 
suasion  to  induce  a  prompt  and  hearty  response. 
Just  fifty  out  of  sixty-five  pastors  found  it 
possible  to  attend,  the  others,  without  an  ex¬ 
ception,  signifying  their  cordial  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  and  intimated  that  nothing 
but  absence  from  the  country  or  other  un¬ 
avoidable  cause  would  have  kept  them  from 
joining  the  company. 

It  takes  no  predictive  function  to  forecast 
the  outcome  of  this  remarkable  gathering. 
Mr.  Moody  has  said  that  its  effect  upon  the 
future  of  Northfield  as  well  as  upon  the 
religious  life  of  the  country  the  coming  year  is 
beyond  his  power  to  estimate.  Those  of  ns 
who  have  had  only  its  effect  upon  our  Presby¬ 
tery  in  view  and  are  now  inclined  to  limit 
our  outward  gaze  to  its  boundaries,  are  more 
than  convinced  of  its  wholesome  results,  and 
are  expecting  early  and  abundant  evidences  of 
its  infiuence.  There  will  be  more  sympathy 
and  CO  operation  among  our  ministers  and  their 
members,  more  Biblical  preaching  in  our  pul¬ 
pits,  a  stronger  emphasis  upon  the  spiritual  in 
both  the  life  and  work  of  the  church,  prayer 
will  have  a  large  part  in  our  private  lives  and 
our  public  services,  and  personal  purity  and 
righteousness  will  be  more  diligently  sought 
after. 

A  word  should  be  said,  perhaps,  as  to  the 
impressions  which  Northfield  made  upon  the 
company,  especially  upon  those  who  had  never 
attended  the  conference  before.  Not  one,  so 
far  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  was  otherwise  than 
enthusiastically  pleased  with  what  he  felt  or 
heard.  Theologically,  nothing  could  be  less 
objectionable  than  the  teaching  to  which  we 
listened.  I  have  never  attended  a  religious 
convention  where  fewer  extreme  views  came  to 
the  front.  Indeed,  not  a  word  was  spoken  that 
an  evangelical  could  not  endorse.  If  extremists 
and  cranks  were  there,  they  were  held  in  com¬ 
plete  abeyance.  Christian  union  was  ideally 
realized,  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel  became 
an  experienced  fact,  and  the  spirit  which  per¬ 
vaded  the  conference  from  the  evening  Mr. 
Moody  called  it  to  order  till  his  farewells  were 
spoken,  was  sweet  and  pure  and  holy.  It  was 
like  an  encampment  right  under  the  walls  of 
the  Eternal  City.  All  that  I  can  say  to  the 
members  of  other  Presbyteries  or  the  ministers 
of  other  communions  is,  “Go  thou  and  do 
likewise.  ’’ 


Philadelphians  are  preparing  a  reception  for 
the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  on  September 
25  next.  Dr.  Lang  of  Glasgow,  the  President 
of  the  Council,  gives  an  address  in  the  after¬ 
noon  at  a  literary  session  of  the  Historical 
Society,  followed  by  a  public  reception  of 
delegates,  thereby  a  visit  to  the  International 
Export’s  Exposition  and  at  night  a  banquet  by 
the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  and  the 
Presbyterian  Social  Union. 


Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 

WILL  AGNOSTICISM  DEE  WITH  INGERSOLLl* 

The  North  American  Review  asks,  not  so 
much  for  memories  of  the  past,  as  for  a  con¬ 
jecture  as  to  the  future ;  not  so  much  for  what 
has  been  but  for  what  shall  be.  Will  the  Old 
Guard  of  unbelievers  still  keep  their  places  in 
the  ranks,  though  with  drooping  colors,  or 
“Fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs 
And  silently  steal  away  !" 

To  be  frank,  I  must  say  that,  as  Robert  Inger- 
soll  was  unlike  any  other  man  whom  I  ever 
knew,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  see  his  like  again. 
Genius  is  subject  to  no  law  of  succession  or  of 
inheritance.  Where  is  the  son  or  grandson  of 
Henry  Clay  or  Daniel  Webster?  Or  if  we  are 
to  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  war  ( that  when 
a  leader  falls  his  second  in  rank  steps  forward 
to  take  command),  I  answer  that  in  this  case 
there  is  no  second,  and  so  he  has  no  successor. 
I  might  almost  say  that  he  was  a  man  apart, 
and  that  the  race  is  extinct. 

As  to  his  marvelous  eloquence  there  can  be 
no  question,  but  eloquence  alone  cannot  make 
one  hair  white  or  black.  It  has  no  creative 
power.  If  we  are  seeking  after  the  truth, 
it  is  better  to  look  to  science  than  to  elo¬ 
quence  or  poetry.  And  here  there  is 
much  to  cheer  us.  Within  our  life-time,  we 
have  seen  the  boldest  and  most  confident 
attacks  upon  religion,  and  even  upon  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
Tyndall  proudly  declared  before  the  British 
Association  that  “in  matter  would  be  found 
the  promise  and  the  potency  of  all  life!’’ 
W’hat  need,  then,  of  a  Creator  over  our  head, 
when  we  have  a  creative  power  under  our 
feet?  But,  even  then,  a  greater  man  of  sci¬ 
ence,  Lord  Kelvin,  assured  mo  with  a  smile, 
that  this  ardent  explorer  would  not  long  adhere 
to  his  bold  declaration,  a  prediction  that  was 
soon  realized ! 

And  so  with  another  form  of  atheism  that 
sprang  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  —  a 
theor\’  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  French, 
and  to  which  they  had  given  the  high-sounding 
name  of  “Spontaneous  Generation.’’  One  day, 
as  I  was  riding  over  the  Berkshire  Hills  with 
the  great  English  scientist,  he  looked  up  to  the 
clouds  that  were  floating  across  the  sky,  and 
immediately  went  off  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  science  to  tell  me  how  Pasteur  had  sent  up 
balloons  into  the  highest  atmosphere  in  which 
men  could  breathe,  above  the  hoary  head  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  there  found  such  evidence  of 
life  as  at  once  gave  a  death  blow  to  tlie  pomp¬ 
ons  theory  that  life  could  spring  up  where 
there  was  no  life  before ! 

So  one  after  another  the  advocates  of  atheism 
find  the  ground  sinking  under  their  feet : 

“The  captains  and  the  kings  depart,” 
while  in  their  place  come  the  great  men  of 
science  like  Newton,  and  Faraday  and  Kelvin, 
the  last  of  whom  has  assured  me  over  and  over 
again  that  all  the  philosophy  and  all  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  world  cannot  shake  the  argument 
from  design,  that  is  so  simply  and  so  admira¬ 
bly  sot  forth  in  Paley’s  “Natural  Theology.’’ 
Against  such  authority  no  glittering  theories 
can  make  any  impression.  They  will  have 
their  little  day  and  then  fade  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  be  seen  no  more,  while  Christianity 
will  abide  forever. 

This  makes  an  end,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  of 
the  fear,  or  the  hope,  that  the  followers  of 
Ingersoll  (feeling  deeply  as  well  they  may  the 

♦  Our  readers  were  lately  reminded  of  the  controversy 
of  a  dozen  years  ago  between  Dr.  Field  and  the  great 
Agnostic,  who  has  recently  died.  As  Dr.  Field  has  told  us, 
it  was  carried  on  in  the  \inih  American  l{ei'irii\  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  on  l(oth  sides:  aid  after  each  of  the 
protagonists  had  written  two  articles  the  discussion  was 
closed  by  a  grand  summing  up  by  Mr  Gladstone.  The 
editors  of  the  .Vorth  American  Itecieu'  have  asked  Dr. 
Field  to  contribute  an  article  on  Ingersoll’s  Influence, 
and  from  this  article  we  are  glad  to  l>e  permitted  to  give 
to  our  readers  the  following.  Editok  Evangelist. 


loss  to  them  by  his  death ),  should  make  a  cult 
of  agnosticism,  not  only  to  preserve  his  mem¬ 
ory  but  to  perpetuate  his  belief  or  unbelief. 
They  cannot  make  a  party  of  one  man,  nor 
a  creed  out  of  mere  negations.  If  the  believers, 
or  rather  the  unbelievers,  should  wish  to  adopt 
a  ritual,  I  would  suggest  that  it  should  begin 
with  the  opening  of  the  burial  service.  Listen 
to  the  deep-toned  voice : 

‘  ‘  Man  that  is  born  of  woman  hath  but  a  short 
time  to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery.  As  to 
whence  he  came  or  whither  he  shall  go  we 
know  not.  As  for  a  Supreme  Being,  we  know 
nothing,  and  have  no  means  of  knowing  any¬ 
thing.  Why  then  should  we  be  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  a  power  of  which  we  cannot  even  form 
an  idea  ?  As  we  were  born,  so  shall  we  die. 
Away,  then,  with  the  terrors  of  a  future  life, 
as  if  we  had  not  terrors  enough  in  the  present. 
Leave  us  alone  in  the  boundless  freedom  of 
boundless  ignorance !  ’  ’ 

So  much  for  the  creed !  As  to  a  form  of  wor¬ 
ship,  I  would  suggest  that  they  adopt  the  silent 
adoration  of  the  Parsees  (which  every  visitor 
to  Bombay  will  remember),  who  uncover  their 
heads  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  as 
the  author  and  preserver  of  all  life  on  the 
earth !  But  if  any  man  is  hard-pressed  by  the 
sense  of  his  coming  dissolution,  what  can  he 
say  in  his  despair  but  repeat  the  appeal  of  the 
soldier  going  into  battle:  “O  God,  if  there 
be  a  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul,  if  I  have 
a  soul  I  ’  ’ 

The  attacks  upon  religion  are  not  in  vain,  if 
they  do  but  keep  our  eyes  turned  toward  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  If  the  night  be  long,  the 
brighter  will  be  the  glow  of  the  morning  that 
heralds  the  coming  day.  And  for  this  we  have 
in  part  to  thank  our  enemies.  A  stout  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  false  theory  sometimes  leads  to  the 
discovery  of  the  truth.  The  relentless  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Galileo,  though  it  once  broke  his 
spirit,  so  far  as  to  make  him  recant  what  he 
knew  to  be  truth,  still  secretly  urged  him  on 
till,  before  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  he  was 
able  to  assert  boldly  the  discovery  of  the  form 
of  the  earth,  and  its  revolution  round  the  sun. 
As  it  has  been  so  it  shall  be. 

Truth  in  religion,  as  in  science,  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  Oji- 
position  is  better  than  indifference,  and 
looking  back  upon  the  friendly  discussion  once 
had  with  the  groat  agnostic,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  in  these  collisions  of  opinion,  some  things 
that  we  once  saw  darkly  have  come  into  the 
light,  like  morning  stars  harbingers  of  the  com¬ 
ing  day.  so  that,  anticipating  the  future  from 
the  past,  we  can  join  in  the  prophecy  of  the 
great  English  poet: 

“  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages. 

One  increasing  puriKjse  runs; 

.\nd  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 
With  the  process  of  the  suns." 

_  H.  M.  F. 

The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyndall  of  the  People’s 
Tabernacle  (232  East  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
street)  is  encouraged  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Tabernacle  church -building  fund  has  re¬ 
ceived  12,200  in  cash  since  the  first  of  June,  a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  which  sum  had  not 
been  previously  promised.  The  Fund  now  con¬ 
sists  of  cash  $4, 180. 14,  and  unpaid  pledges 
$4,545,  giving  a  total  considered  good  of 
$8,831. 14.  This  being  the  situation  our  devoted 
and  self-denying  Presbyter  raises  the  question, 
“Now,  what  shall  we  do?  We  have  money 
enough  in  sight  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  structure,  shall  we  go  forward  and  do 
it,  and  continue  the  work  to  its  completion,  or 
until  the  money  fails?  Or  shall  we  delay 
building  until  the  fund  is  much  larger?’’  Any 
of  our  readers  having  special  wisdom  in  the 
line  of  these  interrogatories  will  do  well  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Tyndall.  All  others 
might  send  him  a  dollar  each,  or  so,  in  lien  of 
advice,  and  by  waiy  of  clearing  his  mind. 
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OUR  COXTRIBUTIMJ  COXSTITUENCY. 

Again,  the  calenlations  of  The  Evangelist  are 
in  error  because  it  compares  the  totnl  of  the 
Church  in  one  year  with  the  total  of  the  Church 
in  some  other  year.  This  leads  to  a  wrong 
conclusion.  The  Evangelist  states,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  contributions  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  in  the  Church  under  consideration  are 
“nearly  forty  thousand  [dollars]  better  than 
the  average  of  the  past  five  years.”  Yes!  but 
it  has  more  members  now  than  it  had  in  years 
past.  The  total  contribution  may  be  greater, 
and  yet  the  average  per  member  may  be 
smaller.  The  only  true  comparison  for  con¬ 
tributions  is  the  amount  contributed  per  enpita. 

As  will  be  seen  above,  our  Louisville  con¬ 
temporary  would  guage  the  liberality  of  the 
Church  by  reckoning  the  number  of  its  pro¬ 
fessed  members.  If  these  increase  then  the 
volume  of  offerings  are  correspondingly  affected, 
or  should  be.  The  enrolled  members  are  the 
criterion  in  any  case.  We  concede  that  this  is 
a  method  of  exhibiting  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  but  not  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
one,  inclusive  of  all  the  factors  in  the  problem. 

Our  Church  has  close  on  to  a  million  mem¬ 
bers,  despite  all  eliminations  of  its  rolls.  They 
are  a  well-to-do,  and  yet  a  diverse  people. 
Some  give  largely  to  special  objects  that  they 
fancy,  and  others,  happily  very  many,  to  all 
the  causes  of  the  Church.  Then,  by  way  of 
contrast,  there  are  many  others  who  are  able 
to  give  but  little,  and  yet  others  who  are  prop¬ 
erly  objects  of  the  benevolence  of  their  breth¬ 
ren.  In  short,  great  diversity  obtains  as  to  the 
several  ability  of  our  Church  members.  Now 
there  may  be  an  identical  moral  quality  in  the 
act  of  giving  a  mite  and  a  million,  but  our 
banks  take  no  account  of  it,  and  therefore  the 
better  method  is  to  regard  results  in  their 
purely  monetary  aspect  and  to  recognize,  or 
at  least  not  purposely  ignore,  any  who  have 
helped  to  swell  the  handsome  total.  The  per 
capita  estimate  notably  fails  to  do  justice  to 
the  entire  giving  constituency  of  our  Churches, 
and  so  makes  an  inadequate  impression  of 
their  standing  in  their  respective  communities. 

Most  of  our  Churches,  especially  those  large 
and  well  to  do,  are  supported  in  part  by  those 
who  are  adherents,  but  not  members.  And 
still  outside  of  these,  there  is  a  class  of  sup¬ 
porters  less  closely  attached  but  whose  good 
will  is  constantly  drawn  upon — it  may  be  to 
support  the  Church,  or  some  one  or  more  of 
its  benevolent  schemes.  It  is  probablv  safe  to 
suppose  that  several  of  the  nearly  fourteen 
millions  of  th«  present  year  came  from  a  con¬ 
stituency  which  the  Christian  Observer  would 
in  no  way  acknowledge. 

A  newspaper,  as  our  contemporary  will  con¬ 
cede,  has  in  addition  to  its  subscription 
books,  which  are  its  main  reliance,  its  gooil 
will,  a  most  real  and  valuable  part  of  its  prop¬ 
erty.  A  Church  in  like  manner  reckons  on  its 
pew  holders,  and  in  addition  has  a  certain  hold 
on  its  adherents,  and  beyond  them  upon  the 
community,  provided  conditions  are  normal. 
Thus  when  a  minister  is  called  and  his  salary 
fixed  upon,  all  these  elements  of  support  are 
inquired  into  and  counted  upon.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  obvious  that  they  should  not  be  left  out 
when  the  contributions  of  our  Churches  are 
summed  up  with  special  reference  to  those 


who  gave  them.  There  is  no  data  to  help  us 
even  to  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount 
given  by  members  and  non-members,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  hence  we  see  no  better  and  surer 
way  to  guage  the  advance  of  the  whole  Church 
than  by  a  comparison  of  the  totals  of  her  gifts 
to  all  objects  from  year  to  year. . 


THE  WOMAX’S  HOTEL. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  from  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Kellogg,  the  able  and  experienced  financial 
agent  of  this  enterprise,  that  the  stock  of  the 
Woman’s  Hotel  Company  is  not  being  taken 
up  as  rapidly  as  was  hoped.  No  one  who  at  all 
understands  the  present  conditions  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  need  of  a  hotel  where  self-supporting 
women  may  enjoy  at  a  moderate  price  the  free¬ 
dom  from  care  and  from  irksome  restraint, 
which  women  of  large  means  find  in  the  best 
apartment  hotels  of  a  city  like  this.  That 
there  is  a  very  large  body  of  self-supporting 
women  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  such  a  home  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
The  boarding  houses  of  this  city  are  full  of 
them,  and  almost  to  a  woman  these  long  to 
exchange  the  promiscuity  of  a  boarding  house 
for  the  dignified  seclusion  of  a  well  appointed, 
unostentatious  hotel. 

The  promoters  of  this  enterprise  are  men  of 
the  first  respectability  in  the  business  world. 
They  have  as  practical  advisers  several  of  the 
most  successful  proprietors  of  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurants  in  this  city,  w^hose  unqualified  opinion 
is  that  on  the  conditions  proposed  the  stock 
will  become  very  valuable.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  stock  has  already  been  subscribed 
for,  but  it  is  to  the  last  degree  desirable  that 
the  remainder  should  be  taken  without  delay ; 
not  only  because  the  hotel  is  needed,  but  be¬ 
cause  a  very  desirable  piece  of  ground  which 
the  directors  have  in  mind  will  certainly  not 
long  be  in  the  market.  The  Evangelist  has 
always  been  slow  to  recommend  any  par¬ 
ticular  investment.  But  this  enterprise  of  the 
Woman’s  Hotel  is  so  well  devised,  so  ably 
officered,  and  so  well  adapted  to  meet  a  large 
want  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  invite  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  money  to  invest,  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Kellogg  at  the  United  Charities’ 
Building,  and  investigate  the  matter. 


EDITORIAL  XOTES. 

It  is  with  surprise  and  sorrow  that  we  record 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Calvin  Wright,  of  our 
mission  at  Chi  Nan  Fu,  China.  He  died  of 
pneumonia  at  Chi  Nan,  July  12.  Mr.  Wright 
went  out  as  a  missionary  four  years  ago.  He 
leaves  a  wife  aud  daughter,  the  latter  six 
months  old.  As  will  be  remembered,  a  sister 
of  the  deceased.  Miss  Fannie  Wright,  died  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  after  thirteen  years 
of  devoted  labor  for  the  women  of  ghantnng 
Province.  Our  tender  sympathies  go  out  to  the 
families  so  closely  touched  (yet  nevertheless  so 
honored),  in  the  life  and  death  of  their  mis¬ 
sionary  son.  The  bereaved  father,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  K.  Wright  of  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., 
is  just  now  at  his  old  home  and  parish,  New 
Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

And  now  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer;  the  crowds  will  be  traveling  homeward 
soon  W’e  wish  them  joy.  The  best  thing  in 
a  vacation  is  getting  back  to  work.  That  is 
what  a  vacation  is  for.  A  holiday  that  lasts 
indefinitely  is  a  sorrow;  to  have  nothing  to 
come  back  to  do  would  be  a  sentence  of  death 
to  hope  and  endeavor.  One  of  the  tests  of  a 
vacation  is  the  feeling  with  which  it  comes  to 
an  end.  Drudgery  is  a  heavy  burden ;  but  all 
is  not  drudgery  that  is  so  regarded.  Life  itself 
is  a  burden  to  some ;  the  joy  of  living  is  only 
weariness  to  many;  yet  life  and  labor  and  joy 
and  enthusiasm  and  hope  are  all  together  in 


the  plan  of  Him  who  gave  them  to  us  and 
framed  our  souls  to  feel  and  our  hands  and 
minds  to  labor.  We  need  not  envy  the  leisure 
classes ;  they  are  like  the  overseer  who  said : 
“I  wish  I  could  change  places  with  one  of  my 
workmen.”  The  fatigues  of  setting  your  own 
tasks  are  greater  than  the  worry  of  finding 
work  for  others.  Let  it  be  a  joy  to  us  that 
each  day  has  its  appointed  task  and  then  the 
evening  of  each  busy  day  will  be  the  gladdest 
we  have  ever  known ;  aud  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  earth,  the  beginning  of  heaven  I 


The  ]Ve»tiniinter  of  Toronto,  in  common  with 
the  Presbyterian  press  of  the  States,  has  failed 
thus  far  to  receive  a  program  of  the  coming 
“Seventh  General  Council  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  System,” 
soon  to  meet  in  Washington.  Just  where  the 
pause  comes  in.  we  are  not  able  to  inform  it. 
It  more  than  hints  that  the  difficulty  lies  in 
the  quest  for  readers  and  speakers  of  a  uniform 
tone  of  conservatism.  Well,  there  are  at  least 
two  ways  of  securing  essential  harmony — the 
one  by  compression  and  the  other  by  compre¬ 
hension.  The  former  method  is  doubtless 
officially  favored.  We  suggest  a  way  of  relief 
by  the  use  of  both  methods — the  former,  how¬ 
ever,  having  exclusive  application  to  the  length 
of  papers  and  the  latter  governing  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Council.  The  Council  meets  at 
a  time  (September  27)  which  we  must  regard 
as  unfortunate.  The  last  week  of  September 
aud  the  opening  days  of  October  find  our  pas¬ 
tors  just  home  from  Presbytery  and  disinclined 
to  give  attention  to  anything  outside  their 
parishes.  A  full  month  earlier  would  have 
been  a  better  date  for  all  concerned. 


The  Rev.  George  C.  Lorimer  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  had  the  honor  to  be  the  first  American 
to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Co  operative 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  which  opened  its 
annual  Congress  on  the  14th  of  August,  and 
lasted  throughout  the  week.  This  Congress 
was  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham, 
where  a  most  interesting  exhibit  of  the 
products  of  a  number  of  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  was  held,  a  prize  for  the  finest  being 
given  at  the  end  of  the  week’s  exhibition.  Dr. 
Lorimer’s  opening  address  was  on  “The  Eman¬ 
cipation  of  Industry,”  and  dealt  with  the  needs 
of  this  emancipation  and  the  forces  making  to 
that  end,  incidentally  alluding  to  trusts  and 
combinations  as  hindrances.  It  was  received 
with  hearty  applause.  Earl  Grey  presided  at 
last  year’s  Congress. 


The  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce  is  said  to  have  left 
a  note-book  of  very  special  interest  to  his  many 
pupils — a  book  in  which  the  Professor  has  re¬ 
corded  his  impressions  of  every  student  who 
had  passed  through  his  hands  since  first  he  oc¬ 
cupied  in  1875,  the  chair  of  Apologetics  and  New 
Testament  Exegesis  at  Glasgow  University. 
Every  man  is  described  by  at  least  one  adjective, 
often  by  two,  sometimes  by  three.  A  valuable 
Manual  this  for  Free  Church  elders  in  search 
of  a  pastor! 

The  Rev.  David  F.  Bonner,  the  accomplished 
Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson,  discusses 
at  some  length  certain  amendments  to  the 
overture  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chester  on  Judi¬ 
cial  Commissions.  Dr.  Bonner’s  suggestions 
will,  we  are  sure,  receive  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  Presbyters,  and  those  who  seek 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  aud  would  facilitate 
its  procedure  in  every  proper  way. 

Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley  has  asked  for  |25,(XX) 
from  the  friends  and  admirers  of  David  Living¬ 
ston  with  which  to  erect  a  suitable  monument 
on  the  spot  where  the  heroic  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  and  explorer  died. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE  IS  GERMASY. 

Thomas  C  Hall  D.  D. 

The  stranger  in.  another  land]|iB  compelled 
to  compare  his  impressions  with  those  he  car¬ 
ries  away  of  his  own  home.  At  the  same  time 
he  does  well  to  say  again  and  again  to  himself 
some  word  of  warning  against  those  hasty  gen¬ 
eralizations  that  are  the  thoroughly  natural 
frnit  of  his  experiences.  If  we  are  apt  to  be 
betrayed  by  outward  impressions,  by  how  much 
more  are  we  in  danger  of  forming  wrong  judg¬ 
ments  concerning  the  inner  life  of  a  people, 
whose  language  we  have  learned  with  toil  and 
pain,  and  whose  whole  viewpoint  is  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways  different  from  ours.  Moreover,  with 
the  northern  races  the  religious  life  is  far  less 
a  matter  of  outward  demonstration  than  with 
the  southern  nations.  This  is  eminently  the 
case  with  the  German  people.  There  is  an  in¬ 
tense  religious  spirit  even  in  the  common  revolt 
that  often  makes  itself  felt  against  the  formal 
dogmatism  of  conventional  religions  life.  But 
it  does  not  lie  on  the  surface.  The  American 
traveler  who  stops  at  an  hotel  in  some  large 
city,  who  seeks  the  places  of  amusement  that 
in  his  own  land  are  as  open  to  him,  but  which 
he  only  visits  when  he  is  away  from  home  in 
France  or  Germany,  will  no  doubt  form  an 
entirely  false  impression  of  the  life  which  he 
only  sees  in  false  perspective. 

Moreover,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  forms  of  life  are  so  different  in  Europe 
that  even  the  ordinary  standards  by  which  we 
judge  in  our  own  land  with  considerable  accu¬ 
racy  concerning  our  frllowmen  will  entirely 
betray  us  if  we  seek  to  employ  them  in  judg¬ 
ing  another  people.  If  the  Sabbath  customs  of 
a  small  part  of  the  church-going  people  ot 
America  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  the  religions 
life  in  Germany,  the  impression  made  on  the 
casual  stranger  w'ill  be  unfortunate.  If  free¬ 
dom  from  intoxication  be  the  equally  false 
test,  then  the  German  city  is  far  ahead  of  both 
England  and  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  Germans  keep  the  Sabbath  far 
more  strictly  than  the  average  American  sup¬ 
poses,  and  the  freedom  from  intoxication 
among  the  lower  classes  is  less  than  one  could 
wish. 

The  religions  life  of  a  nation  is  however  not 
to  be  judged  in  this  off  hand  way.  In  the 
complex  life  of  a  nation  the  religions  elements 
are  those  that  rest  upon  a  faith  in  a  loving  and 
supreme  order  in  a  world  that  is  in  the  first 
place  God’s  \vorld,  and  in  which  we  are  to 
work  out  our  highest  ideal  of  what  that  order 
is.  However  dimly  any  nation  realizes  that 
ideal,  and  alas,  what  nation  realizes  it  aught 
but  dimly!  where  that  ideal  is  alive  religion 
is  not  decaying.  The  dogmatic  reconstruction 
of  Christian  philosophy  that  is  going  on  is 
affecting  (of  course)  only  a  part  of  the  nation. 
Even  the  intelligent  peasant  does  not  discuss 
transcendental  idealism  to  any  dangerous 
degree.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  discussion  is  not  confined  to  the 
Protestant  elements  in  Germany.  Nor  is  the 
discussi'm  carried  on  only  by  the  possessors  of 
university  training.  The  high  degree  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  in  Germany  makes  living  ques¬ 
tions  of  matters  of  philosophy  in  much  the  same 
way  that  they  are  living  questions  to  the 
Scotchman.  The  advanced  position  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  has  al¬ 
ways  rendered  it  a  subject  of  su.spicion  in 
Rome,  and  not  long  ago  a  discussion  in  the 
public  press,  carried  on  also  in  numerous 
pamphlets,  revealed  the  fact  of  much  serious 
thought  on  the  part  of  thinking  men  in  the 
Roman  communion  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  prevalent  theology  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  awakened  man. 

The  political  movement  in  Austria  is  of 
course  being  watched  with  the  most  intense 
interest  here  in  North  Germany.  The  grave 


objection  to  the  inclusion  of  the  German  speak¬ 
ing  portion  of  Austria  in  the  empire  is  the 
great  increase  this  would  involve  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation. 
There  is,  however,  now  a  strong  Protestant 
movement  on  foot  in  Austria,  which  deserves 
careful  attention  from  the  Protestant  world. 
It  is  of  course  in  the  first  place  a  purely  politi¬ 
cal  movement,  and  therefore  has  only  indirectly 
any  religious  significance.  The  Reformation 
however,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  far 
more  of  a  political  movement  than  is  always 
acknowledged.  As  a  religious  opportunity  the 
reaction  in  Austria  on  the  part  of  the  Germans 
against  the  dominance  of  the  Jesuits  is  of  great 
import.  In  Austria,  as  elsewhere,  the  Jesuits 
have  overreached  themselves,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  power  for  Rome  they  have 
filled  all  the  leading  places  with  their  own 
bitter  anti- German  partisans.  In  the  inter¬ 
national  struggle  that  is  going  on,  the  power  of 
the  Roman  Church  has  therefore  been  used  in 
every  way  to  oppose  the  national  aspirations 
of  the  Germans.  Had  the  effort  of  the  Jesuits 
been  to  make  peace  between  the  factions,  and 
to  build  up  a  strong  and  united  Austria,  as 
the  right  hand  of  the  Vatican,  their  labor 
might  not  have  been  in  vain.  As  Austria  now 
is,  divided  and  torn  by  national  jealousies,  she 
is  in  no  way  able  to  speak  with  her  own 
enemies  in  the  gate,  much  less  to  take  the 
part  of  the  Vatican  in  that  internaticual  strug¬ 
gle  from  which  the  Jesuits  once  hoped  so  much. 

In  Germany  herself  there  is  a  strong  and 
united  Roman  Catholic  party  always  ready  to 
bargain  with  any  government  party  that  needs 
support.  This  party,  “Centrum”  or  centra^ 
party,  has  too  much  intelligence  to  follow  any 
anti-national  policy  too  far.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  great  divisions  in 
the  political  life  of  Germany  give  this  fraction 
so  much  power.  In  the  religions  life  of  Ger¬ 
many  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  feeling  after 
a  practical  Christian  ideal  that  will  enable 
many  who  have  broken  with  the  old  scholastic 
Lutheranism  to  unite  with  others  on  a  basis  of 
Christian  sympathy  for  common  work  and  spir¬ 
itual  developmenr.  It  is  felt  by  many  that  the 
battle  for  freedom  of  research  has  been  won. 
Now  the  difficult  question  arises:  How  shall 
the  new  ways  of  looking  at  life  and  the  new 
treasures  of  the  study  be  used  so  that  those 
who  cannot  enter  into  them  may  not  be  offended 
and  injured  in  their  religions  experience? 

In  Germany  Pietism  has  had  much  the  same 
history  that  the  Evangelical  party  has  had  in 
England.  It  has  shared  both  its  inspirations 
and  its  weaknesses.  Its  too  great  insistence 
on  a  narrow  and  somewhat  cold  dogmatic  basis 
has  exposed  the  Pietists  to  the  attacks  of  the 
questioning  spirit  of  the  age,  and  they  have 
undoubtedly  suffered  more  from  that  spiritual 
struggle  with  the  spirit  of  skepticism  than 
some  others.  Now  there  are  signs  that  the 
inspirations  freed  in  some  degree  from  the 
dogmatic  weight  may  carry  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Germany  to  a  new  and  larger  life. 

No  matter  how  much  sympathy  one  may  have 
with  the  efforts  of  the  working  classes  to 
obtain  better  conditions  for  themselves  an«’ 
their  children,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
basis  of  the  appeal  is  not  always  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  felt  to  be  religious.  The  Social  Democ¬ 
racy  of  Germany  has  good  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  priest  and  the  Levite  have 
passed  the  weak  and  helpless  by  on  the  road¬ 
side.  At  the  same  time  the  only  hope  for  any 
national  regeneration  is  the  triumph  not  of  a 
party,  but  of  a  principle.  And  there  is  no 
principle  that  can  save  the  nation  except  the 
religions  one.  The  scoffing  at  religion  is  often 
only  the  confusion  of  mind  that  mistakes  cer¬ 
tain  dogmas  for  the  content  of  the  religious 
life.  There  is  too  much  of  this  hostility  in 
the  minds  of  the  workingmen  in  Germany. 


This  has  its  excuse  in  the  fact  that  they  see  in 
the  Church  a  bulwark  of  conservatism,  and 
regard  it  therefore  as  an  enemy  that  must  be 
conquered.  To  rid  the  workingmen  of  this 
idea  there  has  been  started  a  Christian  Social¬ 
istic  party  on  a  national  basis  by  one  of  the 
well  known  pastors  of  Frankfort — Pastor  Neu¬ 
mann.  Their  platform  seems  to  the  writer  to 
lack  clear  thinking  on  the  main  questions  at 
issue ;  at  the  same  time  such  a  movement  at  this 
time  may  result  in  the  salutory  modification  of 
the  feeling  of  bitterness  that  now  greatly 
hampers  the  reform  element  in  their  work. 
Germany  is  now  going  through  that  dangerous 
process,  a  great  economic  change.  Very  rap¬ 
idly  she  is  becoming  the  serious  rival  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  commercial  world.  These  are  days 
of  heart-searching  for  many  who  see  the  old 
conditions  passing  away.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  said  that  Germany  has  so  far  done 
very  well,  considering  fhe  rapidity  with  which 
a  commercial  revolution  has  followed  on  a 
political  change  so  vast  that  it  was  of  world 
significance. 

Nothing  should  be  the  more  earnest  prayer 
of  those  who  wish  Protestantism  well,  than  that 
the  great  Protestant  nation  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  may  have  such  an  awakening  of  the 
religions  spirit  as  carried  England  over  stony 
places  in  her  struggle  with  new  commercial 
conditions  in  the  last  century. 

INSPIRATION  A  PROPERTY  OF  OUR  PRES¬ 
ENT  BIBLE. 

Prof.  William  Adams  Brown 

The  re  assertion  of  the  principle  of  inerrancy 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  recent  session 
at  Minneapolis,  and  its  injunction  upon  “all 
sessions  and  Presbyteries  loyally  to  defend”  the 
same  renders  it  incumbent  upon  all  good 
Presbyterians  seriously  to  consider  this  doc¬ 
trine,  and  to  weigh  the  grounds  on  which  it 
rests. 

Inerrancy  is  nowhere  explicitly  taught  in  the 
Westminster  Standards.  It  is  an  inference 
from  other  admitted  confessicnal  doctrines. 
Those  who  insist  upon  it  maintain  that  free¬ 
dom  from  all  errors — at  least  in  the  autographs 
— is  necessary  to  the  inspiration  and  therefore 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  If  this  be  true, 
then  certainly  their  case  is  a  strong  one,  for 
all  admit  that  these  doctrines  are  fundamental. 
But  is  it  true? 

There  are  two  grounds  on  which  inerrancy 
may  be  defended;  1.  as  necessary  to  the  verac¬ 
ity  of  God,  2.  as  essential  for  the  guidance  of 
man.  W’e  shall  consider  each  in  turn. 

1.  The  argument  from  the  divine  veracity 
runs  as  follows:  Revelation  is  the  self-com¬ 
munication  of  God.  F)Ut  God  is  by  definition 
perfect.  Hence  his  communication  must  be 
strictly  errorless.  Else  God  is  convicted  of 
untruthfnlness.  If  then  the  Bible  is  the  Word 
of  God,  it  must  be  absolutely  without  error. 
A  single  proved  error  disproves  Scripture. 

But  this  reasoning  altogether  forgets  that 
revelation  has  a  manward  as  well  as  a  God- 
ward  side.  It  is  such  a  manifestation  of  God 
to  man  that  man  may  be  able  to  understand. 
But  man  by  definition  is  growing,  changing. 
His  views  are  never  stationary,  but  alter  with 
every  succeeding  generation.  The  problem  of 
revelation  is  the  communication  of  the  un¬ 
changing  truth  of  God  to  the  growing  appre¬ 
hension  of  man.  This  is  possible  only  as  God 
adapts  Himself  to  man’s  weakness,  uses  terms 
and  symbols  which  he  can  understand,  ad¬ 
dresses  him  upon  the  level  to  which  he  has 
already  attained  that  thereby  He  may  lift  him 
one  step  higher.  Revelation  then  in  its  early 
stages  involves  a  speaking  in  parables.  It 
makes  use  of  the  ideas  of  science,  of  history, 
sometimes  even  of  ethics  and  religion  current 
at  the  time,  in  order  to  find  access  for  the  one 
new  truth  which  is  needed.  Christ  Himself 
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explicitly  recognized  this.  Moses,  He  declared, 
for  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,  suffered 
divorce  (Mark  x.  45).  This  is  the  process  of 
education  in  all  its  forms.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  later  knowledge  the  early  lessons 
seem  full  of  errors.  But  this  is  a  superficial 
judgment.  Measured  by  that  which  He  is 
seeking  to  do,  God  has  made  no  mistakes.  He 
has  taken  the  best  means  to  accomplish  His 
end,  and  the  knowledge  which  He  seeks  to  im 
part  has  reached  those  for  whom  it  was  meant 
more  fully  and  more  accurately  than  would 
have  been  possible  in  any  other  'way.  Here  as 
always,  we  need  to  remember  that  God  is  a 
living  (7o^»d  the  perfection  of  His  revela¬ 
tion  is  otkmsrent  with  progress.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  prescribe  to  God  hovv  He  must  act, 
but  reverently  to  recognize  how  He  has 
acted. 

2.  But  the  advocates  of  inerrancy  have  an¬ 
other  argument.  Granted  that  the  presence  of 
errors — say  in  science  and  history — is  theoretic¬ 
ally  consistent  with  the  veracity  of  God,  it  de¬ 
feats  the  practical  purpose  of  the  Bible  as  a  rev¬ 
elation  to  man.  If  there  are  mistakes  in  the 
Bible,  even  in  nnimportant  matters,  how  can 
I  be  sure  of  its  trustworthiness  in  any?  How 
draw  the  line  between  the  revelation  and  its 
setting?  How  tell  when  God  speaks  His  own 
mind,  and  when  He  adapts  Himself  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  reader? 

Certainly  there  is  plausibility  in  this  objec¬ 
tion  It  raises  the  mo.st  serious  difficulty  in 
connection  with  modern  study  of  the  Bible. 
And  yet  a  moment’s  thought  will  show  that  it 
is  unfounded. 

For  if  inerrancy  is  necessary  for  the  imparta- 
tion  of  religious  truth,  then  it  is  always  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  once  upon  a 
time,  in  the  ages  long  past,  there  existed  an 
inerrant  Bible.  It  is  necessary  that  our  present 
Bible  should  be  without  error.  But  this  the 
advocates  of  inerrancy  do  not  maintain.  They 
admit  that  the  Bible  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  to  day  contains  errors.  These  may 
be  merely  errors  of  transmission,  but  they  are 
errors  none  the  less.  How  serious  they  are 
will  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  will  compare 
the  rendering,  let  us  say  of  the  authorized  and 
the  revised  versions,  and  note  the  discrepancies. 
If  an  infallible  accuracy  in  all  parts  of  the 
Bible  is  necessary  for  its  use  as  revelation, 
then  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  Bible 
is  destroyed  already.  But  that  this  is  not  the 
case  the  commonest  Christian  experience 
proves.  However  formidable  in  theory,  the 
difficulty  of  discrimination  upon  which  the 
advocates  of  inerrancy  lay  so  much  stress  does 
not  exist  in  practice.  The  truths  for  which 
we  read  the  Bible  shine  by  their  own  light,  and 
are  quite  unaffected  by  the  existing  errors, 
whether  of  transcription  or  of  translation. 
But  if  the  presence  of  errors  in  the  Bible  to¬ 
day  does  not  affect  its  trustworthiness  as  reve¬ 
lation  why  should  this  be  the  case  if  they  go 
back  to  the  autographs? 

For  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  that  the 
Bible  whose  inspiration  we  seek  to  prove  is 
our  present  Bible,  not  a  Bible  which  ceased 
to  exist  many  generations  ago.  It  is  this  pres¬ 
ent  Bible,  with  all  its  imperfections,  to  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  witnesses  as  the  Word  of  God. 
The  qualities  which  constitute  its  revelation 
are  its  inherent  beauty  and  truth,  and  its 
power  to  convert  sinners  and  to  edify  saints; 
and  £these  qualities,  as  the  Confession  rightly 
insists,  inhere  in  the  book  as  we  have  it  to-day. 
The  higher  criticism  is  an  effort  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  Bible ;  to  understand  the  process 
and  to  distinguish  the  steps  by  which  it  came 
to  be  the  book  it  is.  The  specific  answers 
given  to  these  questions  by  the  critics  may  be 
right  or  may  be  wrong.  Whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong  can  be  decided  only  by  men 
competent  to  weigh  evidence  and  free  from 


party  bias.  But  whether  right  or  wrong,  they 
cannot  take  away  our  present  Bible,  or  alter  the 
fact  that  the  Holy  Spiirt  witnesses  to  it,  as  to 
no  other  book,  as  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  this 
experimental  fact,  quite  independent  of  criti¬ 
cism,  upon  which  in  the  last  analysis  our  faith 
rests.  _ 

FRENCH  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  POLITY. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Bracq. 

The  beginning  of  this  century  found  French 
ProtP.stants  a  feeble  few — the  sad  remnants  of 
merciless  persecutions  weakened  by  their  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  deists  of  the  Revolution  and 
asking  but  for  the  mere  recognition  of  their 
right  to  exist.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they 
lacked  well- trained  leaders,  that  their  clergy¬ 
men  were  ill  educated,  that  they  had  little  or 
no  theology;  this  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  atmosphere  of  truly  deplorable  religions 
ignorance  in  which  they  had  been  forced  to 
live.  At  best  their  religion  was  anemic  and 
their  Christianity  not  much  more  than  a  color¬ 
less  deism.  The  isolation  of  the  pastors,  the 
absence  of  Synods  and  of  a  Protestant  press, 
tended  to  keep  them  unconscious  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  lifelessness.  The  state  relations  into 
which  Protestants  had  entered  prevented  spon¬ 
taneous  and  concerted  action ;  and  yet  it  must 
be  recognized  that  if  their  churches  had  not 
become  state  churches  they  could  not  have 
lived  through  the  despotism  of  the  first  empire 
and  the  Restoration. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  these  Protestants 
should  have  instinctively  turned  toward  Ger¬ 
many,  then  waking  up  to  religious  conscious¬ 
ness.  German  influence,  deficient  as  it  was  in 
some  way.s,  contained  elements  of  transcendent 
value  for  them.  The  Germans  made  their 
brethren  of  France  feel  the  shallowness  of 
deism,  deepened  their  religious  vision  and 
above  all  taught  them  how  to  study  the  Bible. 
This  was  a  great  gain  for  French  Protestant 
life  which  too  often,  alas,  was  only  a  sort  of 
ancestral  loyalty  to  religious  traditions.  Still, 
with  all  their  advantages,  the  German  influ¬ 
ences  were  impelling  French  Protestants  in  the 
direction  of  a  rationalistic  formalism,  from 
which  they  were  soon  to  recoil. 

Another  potent  influence  was  felt.  From 
Scotland  began  influences,  intensified  later  by 
England,  which  revived  first  Swiss  and  after¬ 
ward  French  Protestantism.  This  is  known  as 
Le  Rereil,  the  awakening,  which  aroused  Prot¬ 
estants  from  their  spiritual  lethargy  and  made 
them  realize  that  religion  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  form  and  intellect,  but  of  the  heart  and 
life.  This  movement  was  earnest,  intense  and 
practical.  It  introduced  the  Biblicism  voiced 
by  Gaussen  but  with  other  things  which  made 
for  power.  With  this  came  an  impulse  to  ac¬ 
tivity.  Bible  societies,  missionary  societies, 
educational  societies,  newspapers  and  Sunday- 
schools  sprang  up.  Protestants,  inspired  by 
this  new  life,  began  to  realize  their  mission 
and  endeavored  to  carry  it  out,  if  not  always 
with  success,  at  least  with  heroic  devotion. 

The  state  ecclesiastical  machinery,  so  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  outset,  so  comfortable  when  the 
churches  were  lifeless,  began  to  be  galling  for 
those  who  believed  in  a  freer  religious  life. 
The  German  influence  continued  to  bring  into 
France  treasures  of  religious  erudition  and 
rationalistic  thought.  At  times  the  govern¬ 
ment  so  interfered  as  to  make  Protestants  per¬ 
ceive  that  they  lacked  essential  freedom.  In 
1848,  Frederick  Monod  endeavored  to  draw  out 
the  evangelical  elements;  he  founded  the  Free 
Church  of  France,  an  attempt  which  was  far 
from  the  success  hoped  for  at  the  beginning. 
The  earnest  men  of  the  evangelical  tendency 
worked  within  the  church,  spread  evangelical 
sentiment,  asserted  and  reasserted  the  truth. 
The  Liberals  were  carrying  on  religious  studies 
of  a  high  intellectual  order  and^laying  stress 


upon  education,  the  claims  of  science  and 
philosophy. 

During  the  second  empire,  the  external  difift- 
cnlties  of  Protestants  kept  them  from  internal 
divisions.  The  republic  opened  a  new  era.  In 
1873,  a  general  Synod  of  all  the  churches  of 
France  was  convened.  As  it  failed  to  make 
any  formal  statement  of  faith,  the  evangelicals 
instituted  an  organization  of  their  own,  which 
was  called  officious  Synod  as  compared  with 
the  official  Synod  of  the  state.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  was  a  regularly  constituted  Presby¬ 
terian  organization  which  represented  the  most 
active  and  practical  life  of  Protestantism.  The 
other  elements  of  the  Reformed  churches  later 
organized  the  Conference  Ubcrnle,  which  is  a 
sort  of  rudimentary  organization  for  the  defense 
of  the  interests  of  the  left  wing  of  French 
Protestantism.  Thus  the  Reformed  churches 
have  three  organizations,  that  of  the  state,  and 
two  which  represent  theological  tendencies. 

Still,  Protestants  have  much  in  common. 
They  are  bound  by  their  heroic  past,  by  their 
spiritual  aspirations,  by  their  faith  in  truth, 
their  philanthropic  aims,  their  loyalty  to 
justice,  their  sense  of  common  dangers.  Their 
theological  divisions  do  not  absolutely  prevent 
them  from  co  operating,  for  all  Protestants 
contribute  to  foreign  missions  an  1  to  other 
works.  The  schools  of  theology  represent  both 
tendencies,  Montauban,  the  Evangelicals,  and 
Paris,  the  Liberals,  yet  the  faculty  of  Paris 
has  many  earnest  and  enthusiastic  evangelical 
sympathies.  There  is  a  constant  process  of 
theological  and  spiritual  osmo.se  going  on  be¬ 
tween  both.  The  men  who  settle  all  things  by 
syllogisms  would  do  a'way  at  once  with  this 
system  which  is  anomalous,  but  whose  very 
anomalies  have  worked  for  good.  The  writer 
does  not  defend  the  system,^  but  he  recognizes 
that  it  is  the  result  of  circumstances  which 
French  Protestants  have  not  created,  and  which 
have  providentially  worked  for  good.  With 
all  the  drawbacks  of  the  present,  it  may  be 
fearles.sly  asserted  that  for  a  century  past  they 
have  not  had  more  faith,  more  culture,  more 
science,  more  practical  devotion  and  more  mis¬ 
sionary  earnestness  than  now.  Even  looking 
on  the  darker  side,  a  sympathetic  study  of  the 
subject  would  lead  one  to  accept  the  Huguenot 
motto  of  1555,  per  risticiam  in  spe. 

Vassar  College. 

“CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY-TABLE.” 

John  Inglesant. 

The  most  grievous  of  all  heresies  is  unfaith¬ 
fulness  to  the  law  of  love.  Henry  Drummond’s 
“The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World”  has  been 
widely  read  and  it  truly  reflects  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  to-day  in  asserting  that  the 
greatest  thing  in  New  Testament  estimation 
is  not  faith,  but  love.  Above  all  things  have 
fervent  love  among  yourselves.  It  would  be  a 
wholesome  thing  if  some  of  our  Presbyteries 
would  administer  the  newer  conception  of  dis¬ 
cipline  upon  certain  litigious  brethren  who 
frequent  our  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  The 
deliverance  which  pronounced  such  a  brother 
sound  both  doctrinally  and  denominationally, 
but  heretical  in  his  violation  of  Christ’s  great 
law  of  love,  would  have  a  wholesome  effect. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  if  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  to  make  headway  among  the  laity, 
the  ministers  must  not  fail  in  composing  their 
differences  and  following  after  the  things 
which  make  for  peace.  Otherwise  we  canno* 
counteract  the  scandal  and  disgrace  which  on 
this  account  alienate  them  which  are  without. 
When  two  of  the  brethren  extended  the  olive 
branch  to  each  other  recently,  after  some  years 
of  an  alienation  which  had  been  caused  by 
doctrinal  controversy,  the  pleasure  felt  at  the 
restoration  of  their  mutual  friendship  was 
marred  by  the  thought  that  this  long-standing 
and  un-Christian  estrangement,  with  its  at- 
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tendant  havoc,  had  throughout  been  as  unnec¬ 
essary  as  it  was  unseemly.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  hold  love-feasts  of  reconciliation,  even  if 
they  have  been  painfully  reached  after  years 
of  bitterness  and  rancor.  But  it  must  be  mani¬ 
fest  that  it  is  immensely  more  profitable,  as 
well  as  more  creditable,  by  priority  of  con¬ 
certed  action  resolutely  to  repress  strife, 
whether  doctrinal  or  factional,  and  diligently 
to  cultivate  that  unity,  the  purpose  of  which 
is,  according  to  the  Saviour’s  prayer,  “that 
the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent 
me.  ’  ■  When  the  clergy  show  a  readiness  to 
sacrifice  their  personal  interests  in  order  to 
save  the  churches  from  factional  strife,  and  the 
moderator’s  gavel  firmly  raps  down  whatever 
contravenes  the  Christian  law  of  love,  then 
will  a  better  day  dawn  upon  us  and  the  present 
throttling  of  the  influence  and  efficiency  of  the 
church  will  be  abated.  We  have  ascertained 
by  bitter  experience  that  dissensions  in  the 
church  are  bad  policy ;  let  us  come  op  to  the 
higher  ground  of  casting  them  out  because 
they  are  a  type  of  particularly  bad  Christianity. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  even  as  Revised,  is  to  be  used  by 
pastors  and  sessions  as  a  rivle  rnicum.  The  law 
is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the 
lawless  and  disobedient.  The  Book  is  a 
rcKH  ’ii :  most  honored  w’hen  least  needed 
and  on  this  account  little  used.  A  western 
Presbytery  was  once  helplessly  in  session  for 
an  entire  week  because  of  a  petty  and  rancor¬ 
ous  litigation  which  had  come  up  from  one  of 
the  churches.  The  representatives  of  this 
bellicose  church  w’ere  present  and  they  showed 
themselves  to  be  expert  in  all  the  technicalities 
of  disciplinary  process  and  sinfully  conversant 
therewith.  After  a  full  display  of  the  varied 
athletics  of  litigation,  the  forlorn  business 
reached  a  fortunate  conclusion  by  Saturday 
night ;  and  the  next  day  the  leading  pastor  in 
that  Presbytery  preached  from  the  text, 
“Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.  ’  ’  He  had  survived  the  Presbyterial 
proceedings  of  the  preceding  week,  but  he 
uttered  not  the  slighest  echo  of  them  in  his 
entire  service.  And  the  silence  which  the 
pulpit  maintains  concerning  these  trials  in  our 
church  courts  gives  good  evidence  that  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiment  has  utterly  outgrown  all  relish 
for  and  approbation  of  ecclesiastical  strife.  It 
is  no  longer  commented  upon  and  exploited 
from  the  pulpit  after  the  ancient  usage.  Even 
long  years  of  experience,  and  acknowledged 
ability  and  thorough  familiarity  with  Digest 
and  deliverances,  cannot  increase  the  present 
appraised  valuation  of  the  professional  coun¬ 
sellor  in  ecclesiastical  law.  His  occupation 
has  fallen  into  disesteem.  And  it  can  regain 
its  standing  only  when  all  avoidable  litigation 
comes  to  be  steadfastly  forsworn.  It  needs  a 
strong  hand,  a  wise  head  and  a  loving  heart  to 
checkmate  would-be  litigants  and  strangle 
judicial  proceedings  in  our  church  courts :  but 
it  can  be  done.  And  if  church  sessions  would 
devote  their  thought,  their  ingenuity  and  theif 
prayers  to  the  averting  of  actual  disciplinary 
process,  it  would  avail  far  more  in  conserving 
the  welfare  of  the  churches,  than  even  the 
most  dexterous  handling  of  the  intricacies  and 
sinuosities  of  a  fully-inaugurated  church  trial. 
Our  congregations  are  and  should  be  made  up 
of  all  sorts  of  people ;  and  it  is  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  a  change  of  heart  does  not  signify 
any  instantaneous  transformation  of  human 
nature,  because  the  work  of  sanctification  is 
gradual.  We  must  uncomplainingly  give  our 
dissentients  and  malcontents  house-room,  but 
we  are  not  to  yield  them  either  the  run  of  the 
premises,  or  the  control  of  the  establishment. 
And  deep  down  underneath  we  should  excavate 
a  subterranean  dungeon  where,  in  well-forged 
chains,  we  confine  the  demon  of  strife. 
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THE  PRE'EST  SOCIOLOGICAL  COJiBITIOXS.* 

This  is  the  latest,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  additions  to  Prof.  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart’s  “American  Citizen  Series.’’  It  is 
a  work  of  wide  scope  which  not  only  approaches 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject,  but 
embodies  a  large  and  various  amount  of  mate¬ 
rial  drawn  from  official  investgations  in  which 
the  author  has  been  engaged  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  He,  however,  disclaims  the 
intention  of  making  the  work  exhaustive, 
naming  taxation  and  finance  as  two  topics 
reserved  for  treatmeut'in  other  volumes  of  the 
series. 

The  work  is  sociological  in  its  character 
rather  than  economic.  The  subjects  which 
form  the  staple  of  political  economy  hardly 
come  up  at  all,  or  if  introduced  are  discussed 
in  their  relation  to  the  social  problem,  which  is 
always  uppermost  in  the  author’s  mind. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
prodigious  amount  of  sociological  material  of 
all  kinds  which  is  brought  up  for  review  and 
formulated  in  the  results  reached.  It  is  not 
only  a  study  based  on  the  last  census,  but  on 
the  vast  amount  of  material  contained  in  the 
Government  Reports  and  in  the  investigations 
which  the  author  has  been  engaged  in  as  Labor 
Commissioner  in  Massachusetts  and  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years — investi¬ 
gations  which  touch  the  social  problem  on  all 
sides  and  are  the  best  and  broadest  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  study  of  the  present  sociological  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  country. 

All  this  matter  is  arranged  in  a  thoroughly 
systematic  and'logical  scheme,  beginning  with 
the  fundamental  physical  facts  as  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  increase  of  the  population  and  the 
effect  of  certain  natural  conditions,  such  as 
river-drainage,  temperature,  humidity,  etc.  on 
the  development  and  distribution  of  population. 

This  is  followed  by  a  graphic  study  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  status,  such  as  the  proportions  of  the 
sexes,  distribution  by  ages,  families  and  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  a  yet  more  analytic  study  of  the 
question  of  nativity  and  nationality,  geographi¬ 
cal  distribution  of  races,  population  according 
to  color,  internal  migrations,  etc. 

This  presents,  as  it  were,  the  raw  material 
of  the  problem  which  is  to  be  studied  in  the 
various  aspects  and  relations  of  social  life.  It 
is  viewed  first  in  the  units  of  the  social  organ¬ 
ism,  such  as  the  family,  the  Church,  secular 
societies,  clubs,  labor  organizations  and  benev¬ 
olent  associations;  and  in  such  political  units 
as  the  state,  the  town,  county  and  city,  terri¬ 
tories,  the  federal  government  and  political 
parties. 

Passing  into  narrower  relations,  Mr.  Wright 
takes  up  next  the  social  problems  which  relate 
to  population,  immigration,  the  comparative 
tendencies  to  urban  and  rural  life,  and  the 
special  problems  which  are  now  agitating  the 
cities,  such  as  rapid  transit,  the  slums,  sewers, 
police,  municipal  ownership,  housing  of  the 
poor,  etc. 

In  many  respects  the  most  important  and 
interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  fourth,  on 
social  problems  of  the  family,  including  as  it 
does  the  three  great  topics  of  Marriage  and 
Divorce,  Education,  and  the  Employment  of 
Women  and  Children.  On  all  of  these  topics 
the  book  goes  far  beyond  a  mere  succession  of 
statistical  facts,  and  presents  at  least  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  larger  relations  of  the  subject.  The 
theory  of  marriage  in  its  relation  to  family 
life  and  social  morality  is  fairly  presented  and 
the  damaging  effect  on  social  morals  of  a  lax 
administration  of  divorce.  The  facts  of  the 

♦Outlines  of  Practical  Sociolovy  with  Special  Kefer- 
ence  to  American  Conditions.  By  Carroll  D.  Wright 
LL.I).  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor.  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.  $3.00. 


situation  in  this  country  are  presented  in  an 
admirable  order  which  makes  it  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive  their  full  significance,  to  see  how  far 
divorce  has  become  a  menace  to  family  life, 
what  the  root  of  the  evil  is,  at  what  rate  and 
in  what  part  of  the  country  it  has  been  grow¬ 
ing,  what  interest  social  and  domestic  moral¬ 
ity  has  in  allowing  divorce  at  all,  and  the 
general  line  on  which  the  correction  of  the 
evils  which  now  exist  may  be  hoped  for. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Wright 
repudiates  the  notion  of  marriage  as  a  mere 
contract  between  the  parties  and  therefore 
terminable  at  will.  He  says  that,  if  it  is  a 
contract  at  all,  it  is  not  an  ordinary  one  which 
can  be  annulled  by  agreement,  that  the  state 
has  interests  in  the  matter,  by  which  he  means 
that  it  is  a  contract  whose  natural  issue  is  to 
affect  the  question  of  future  citizenship  and  in 
whose  permanence  the  future  offspring  of  that 
union  and  the  state  as  their  guardian  have  a 
direct  and  sacred  interest.  At  the  same  time 
his  position  as  to  the  lawful  causes  for  divorce 
is  not  at  all  extreme.  The  whole  discussion  is 
on  high  ground  and  of  very  great  value. 

We  have  no  space  to  discuss  the  chapters  on 
Education  and  on  the  Employment  of  Women 
and  Children.  They  deserve  close  attention 
and  will  be  found  to  bring  out  not  only  the 
statistics  of  the  subject,  but  the  fundamental 
principles  which  control  the  whole  discussion. 

In  the  chapter  on  Labor,  Mr.  Wright  is  of 
course  particularly  at  home.  It  is  full  of  in¬ 
terest,  especially  in  his  demonstration  of  the 
wasteful  extravagance  and  cost  of  strikes. 

The  following  chapter  on  Art  and  Wealth  as 
elements  of  social  well-being  and  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  chapter  on  the  defence 
of  society  against  its  dangerous  elements, 
crime  and  its  punishment,  the  temperance 
question,  and  the  burning  question  of  trusts, 
corporations  and  labor  organizations  and  their 
regulation. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  chapter  on  proposed 
remedies,  which  is  too  vague  and  general  to 
have  any  special  value  beyond  that  of  a  general 
survey  of  the  social  themes  and  expedients  of 
one  kind  and  another  which  have  been  brought 
forward  with  more  or  less  authority. 

Thk  Lvxd  of  Israel.  A  Text  Book  on  the 
Physical  and  Historical  Geography  of  the 
Holy  Land  Embodying  the  Results  of  Re¬ 
cent  Research.  By  Robert  Laid  Stewart 
D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and 
Biblical  Archaeology  in  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  of  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania. 
With  Seventeen  Maps  and  Numerous  Illus¬ 
trations.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
^l.oO. 

This  is  the  most  compact  and  usable  book  of 
the  Physical  and  Historical  Geograjhy  of  the 
Holy  Land  which  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  an  original  explorer  in  the  field ; 
but,  as  a  thorough,  comparative  and  critical 
reduction  of  the  material  collected  by  all  the 
explorers,  and  of  the  best  final  conclusions 
which  have  thus  far  been  established  by  their 
combined  explorations,  it  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  general  student  better  than  any 
original  exploration  could.  It  is  the  latest 
step  in  the  grand  work  of  exploration  begun 
by  Dr.  Edward  Robinson  some  sixty  years  ago. 
The  results  of  this  work  have  been  great  and 
rapid  beyond  anything  anticipated  by  that 
great  scholar.  Dr.  Stewart’s  method  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  continuation  of  Dr.  Robinson’s. 
To  employ  Dr.  Thomson’s  phrase,  it  consists  in 
linking  “The  Land  and  the  Book’’  together 
and  employing  one  to  illustrate  the  other.  We 
know  the  history  to-day  better  than  it  was 
ever  known  before,  perhaps,  since  the  Babylon¬ 
ian  captivity  and,  on  any  view  of  inspiration 
we  may  have,  the  correspondence  between  the 
Land  and  the  Book  grows  more  wonderful  every 
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year,  and  has  never  been  more  impressively 
presented  than  in  the  brief  sketches  which 
form  the  introdnction  to  this  volnme.  They 
present  the  facts  which  give  the  whole  geo¬ 
graphic  study  its  importance  and  interest. 
Turning  to  the  physical  geography,  Dr.  Stew¬ 
art  groups  his  studies  in  four  longitudinal  sec¬ 
tions,  which  follow  the  physiographic  structure 
of  the  country  as  determined  by  the  ridges  ol 
Carmel  and  Lebanon,  the  valleys  of  Lebanon 
and  Jordan  and,  finally,  the  anti-Lebanon  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  trans-Jordan  highlands.  This 
plan  gives  the  manual  a  natural  arrangement 
founded  on  its  physical  geography  and,  as  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  history  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  arrange  themselves  in  very  similar 
groups,  it  is  an  arrangement  which  makes  the 
physical  geography  the  most  natural  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  political,  social  and  religious  history 
which  it  is  employed  to  illustrate.  In  this 
exposition  they  form  the  stage  on  which  the 
Bible  history  was  enacted,  the  lines  on  which 
its  dramatic  events  moved.  It  is  wonderful 
how  the  two  fit  together  and  with  what  a  vivid 
realization  of  the  history  we  can  trace  it  on 
the  stage  which  is  prepared  for  it  in  Dr.  Stew¬ 
art’s  pages.  More  than  this  we  need  not  say. 
We  cannot  enter  npon  a  critical  examination  of 
the  details  of  his  work,  though  we  may  add  that 
it  is  done  with  knowledge  and  with  judgment. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

We  are  beginning  in  this  country  to  atone 
for  our  previous  neglect  of  the  theory  of  edu¬ 
cation.  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  public 
attention  is  aroused,  we  are  making  just  now 
a  brave  beginning.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
notable  books  on  the  subject  is  lutrodvrtlnn  to 
'the  Ilerhnrtioii  rrhiei/ilee  of  Teoihiitg,  by 
Catherine  I.  Dodd.  The  practical  illustration 
of  the  Herbartian  educational  theories  is  the 
German  school  system,  where  they  are  worked 
out  to  the  full.  The  basis  of  this  system  is 
psychological,  and  in  this  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  American  teachers  are  in  substan¬ 
tial  agreement  with  Herbart.  When  he  comes  to 
define  the  supreme  aim  of  education  a  very 
important  difference  emerges,  in  the  different 
relation  the  intellectual  and  moral  elements 
hold  to  each  other  in  the  two  systems.  In 
this  country,  the  secularization  of  the  jHiblic 
schools  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  give  the 
emphasis  to  the  intellectual  as  compared  with 
the  moral  elements  of  the  discipline.  Herbart 
reversed  this  order.  With  him  the  supreme 
aim  of  education  is  the  development  of  moral 
character.  Now  that  attention  has  been  called 
by  our  teachers  to  the  default  of  moral  training 
in  our  public  schools  and  to  its  consequences, 
nothing  can  be  more  timely  than  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  how  the  subject  is  dealt  with  in 
the  Herbartian  method.  (The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  11.10.) 

Another  striking  publication  largely  inspired 
by  the  newly  awakened  interest  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  is  Edueafionnl  Aims  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Values,  by  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Assistant 
Professor  of  History  and  the  Art  of  Teaching, 
Harvard  University.  The  author  does  not 
limit  himself  to  the  discussion  of  methods, 
aims  and  what  needs  to  be  done.  Widening 
his  range  he  takes  up  the  subject  in  an  entirely 
new  light  and  proceeds  to  discuss  the  relation 
of  the  secondary  school  to  democratic  society 
and  especially  “as  a  unifying  force  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life.’’  There  is  no  doubt  an  aristocracy 
of  education  which  has  had  more  or  less  influ¬ 
ence  on  some  of  our  colleges  and  which  has 
borne  bitter  fruit  in  alienating  and  embittering 
people  against  them,  as  for  example,  the  Con¬ 
necticut  farmer  who,  when  appealed  to  for  a 
vote  in  aid  of  one  of  the  colleges,  replied: 
“No,  sir.  Do  you  expect  me  to  educate  a  boy 
to  come  home  and  look  down  on  his  father?’’ 
The  secondary  school  is  the  creation  of  the 


people.  It  belongs  to  them.  It  should  be 
developed,  arranged  and  adjusted  to  educate 
them,  not  certain  strata  of  society,  but  all  of 
them.  Professor  Hanus  points  out  the  divisive 
and  undemocratic  effect  of  separate  schools. 
He  brings  out  with  great  force  the  unifying 
infinence  of  public  schools  in  democratic  society, 
not  only  in  training  the  people  to  common 
ideals,  but  to  a  common  social  feeling,  and 
merging  the  distinction  of  social  feeling  and 
sets  in  pride  in  a  common  democratic  society. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  striking  points  in  this 
volnme.  (The  Macmillan  Company.  $1. ) 

One  of  the  recent  numbers  in  “Appleton’s 
Home  Reading  Series,’’  edited  by  William  T. 
Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  will  have  a  special  interest  for  all  who 
care  to  get  a  pretty  accurate  conception  of  the 
make-up  of  the  army:  Vncle  Sam’s  Soldiers,  .1 
Story  of  the  H«r  with  Sjuiin,  by  Oscar  Phelps 
Austin.  The  point  of  this  little  manual  is  not 
the  history  of  the  war,  the  defence  or  criticism 
of  it,  but  an  account  of  the  army  as  engaged 
in  it,  its  structure,  organization,  uniforming, 
its  arms,  ammunition  and  equipment  for  the 
field;  how  it  is  put  into  the  field  and  fought 
in  battle,  the  army  hospital  and  hospital  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  field.  A  good  and  interesting  book. 
(D.  Appleton  and  Company.  75  cents. ) 

LITER.iRY  NOTES. 

The  Yale  Iteriew  for  August  has  an  interest¬ 
ing  review  of  Christian  Missions  as  a  Socio¬ 
logical  Factor,  by  F.  W.  Williams  of  Yale 
University.  It  discusses  editorially  the  Indian 
Currency  Report  and  the  Philippine  situation. 
Henry  C.  Lea  of  Philadelphia  contributes  a 
timely  paper  on  the  American  Colonies  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  The  other  papers  are  the 
tin  plate  combination  by  Professor  McVey  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  the  taxation 
of  street  railways  for  revenue  and  control. 

The  Sew  Voice  of  August  26  has  a  good  por¬ 
trait  and  a  business  (more  than  biographical) 
sketch  of  Robert  C.  Ogden,  the  New  Y’ork 
Managing  Partner  of  .John  Wanamaker.  Mr. 
Ogden  was  formerly  well  known  in  church 
work  in  Philadelphia,  and  now  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  born,  he  does  not  allow  himself 
to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  busine.ss.  The  V'oice 
has  enhanced  its  beauty  of  typography  of  late, 
and  we  notice  that  all  things  are  to  become 
“New”  with  it,  its  old  proprietors.  Funk  and 
Wagnalls,  giving  place  to  Samuel  Dickie  and 
John  G.  Woolley.  Such  is  the  announcement 
in  its  current  issue. 

The  September  McClure  contains  a  paper  by 
Cleveland  Moffett  on  King  Menelek  of  Ethi¬ 
opia,  and  his  splendid  efforts  to  raise  his  semi- 
barbarous,  half  -  naked  subjects.  Theodore 
Waters  describes  in  the  same  number  the  won¬ 
derful  work  of  our  Hydrographic  Office  in 
guarding  the  highways  of  the  sea  against  ice¬ 
bergs,  derelicts  and  sea  storms. 

.1  pjdeton's  Popular  Science  for  Spetember  opens 
with  an  important  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
the  plague  and  its  threat  to  commerce  by 
Prof.  V.  C.  Vaughn.  Among  the  other  articles, 
we  mention  one  of  great  practical  value  on  the 
milk  supply  in  our  cities,  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Conn, 
and  another  of  uncommon  interest  on  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  African  music  in  the  negro  melodies, 
by  .Jeannette  R.  Murphy.  We  have  already 
called  attention  to  Appleton  Morgan’s  series 
on  the  Drink  Question. 

Crowell  and  Company  have  in  press  an  in¬ 
teresting  volnme  of  Contemporaneous  History 
(covering  the  period  from  1848  to  1899),  by  E. 
A.  Grosvenor,  Professor  of  European  History 
in  Amherst,  with  colored  maps,  12mo.,  $1.  We 
note  also  among  the  new  publications  of  the 
same  house.  Important  Events,  a  book  of  Dates, 
by  George  W.  Powers  (50  cents);  Xeuman  Hall, 
an  autobiography  (8vo.,  $5);  Quiet  Talks  with 
Earnest  People,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jeffer¬ 
son  D.D.  now  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church 
in  this  city  (|1);  Bringing  up  Boys,  by  Kate 
Upson  Clarke  (50  cents);  A  Preacher's  Life, 
an  autobiography,  by  Joseph  Parker  D.D.  of 
the  Temple  Church,  London  (8vo),  and  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  Distribution,  by  Charles  F.  Dole  ($1). 

"The  Xew  York  Saturday  Times  has  been 
publishing  some  papers  of  great  good  counsel 
keyed  to  the  note:  Read  the  old  books.  To 
which  we  say  amen,  adding  that  without 
reading  the  old  siandards  one  soon  loses  the 
capacity  to  enjoy  or  to  estimate  the  new  ones. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  SKPTEMBKK  17. 

POWER  THRoIjGH  the  SPIRIT. 

Introductory  Study. 

Another  prophet  besides  Haggai  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  building  of  the  second  temple, 
the  prophet  Zechariah.  He  was  priest  as  well 
as  prophet,  as  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
Zech.  i.  1  with  Ezra  v.  1  and  Neh.  xii.  4,  16. 
As  he  is  called  the  son  of  Iddo  in  the  historic 
record  (Ezra-Nehemiah),  but  calls  himself  the 
son  of  Berechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  his  father  died  young  and  that  he  was 
considered  as  the  son  and  successor  of  his 
grandfather.  As  Iddo  was  certainly  living 
fifteen  years  before  (Neh.  xii.  4),  Zechariah 
was  probably  not  more  than  in  middle  life  at 
the  time  of  this  prophecy.  He  was  bom  in 
Babylon,  and  we  see  in  his  style,  as  in  that  of 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  evidences  of  the  influence 
of  Eastern  education  and  modes  of  thought, 
such  as  characterize  the  Wise  Men  of  Chaldea 
as  seen  by  the  monuments.  There  are  also 
evidences  of  Eastern  customs  in  the  visions 
of  Zechariah  (compare  i.  8-11,  vi.  18  with 
Esther  iii.  IS,  15).  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
Zechariah  is  the  only  prophet  who  speaks  of 
Satan,  and  that  he  speaks  very  much  in  the 
same  strain  as  the  Book  of  Job  (i.  7,  9-11). 

Only  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  book 
attributed  to  Zechariah  concern  the  period 
which  we  are  now  studying. 

The  first  six  verses  of  chapter  i.  are  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  whole  book.  Then  follows  a 
series  of  eight  visions  seen  on  a  single  night 
(1.  7-vi.  8).  From  these  the  people  Israel  are 
to  learn  (i.  7-17)  encouragement  in  the  midst 
of  discouragement ;  the  temple  and  the  cities 
of  Judea  are  to  be  rebuilt  (i.  18  21);  the  same 
promise  is  repeated  more  in  detail  (ii.  1-3); 
the  rebuilding  of  .Jerusalem  is  shown,  (iii.  1-10 
and  iv.  1-14),  with  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
and  its  service  (v.  14).  The  sanctifying  of 
the  whole  land  is  foreshadowed  (5-11),  and  it 
is  to  be  cleansed  from  its  wicked  inhabitants 
(vi.  1-8).  Judgments  are  to  be  executed  for 
the  further  purification  of  the  nation. 

Then  comes  (vi.  9  15)  a  symbolical  action 
which  indicates  the  completion  of  the  temple 
and  the  coming  of  the  priest  who  shall  also 
be  king.  Chapters  vii.  and  viii.  are  uttered 
two  years  later.  They  give  directions  for  the 
observance  of  fasts  and  unfold  the  higher 
meaning  of  ceremonial  observances. 

THE  LESSON. 

Zechariah  iv.  1-14. 

Goi.den  Text. — Not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. — 
Zech.  iv.  6. 

The  verses  we  have  now  to  study  form  a  part 
of  one  of  those  eight  visions  seen  by  the 
prophet  in  a  single  night  It  is  a  brilliant 
symbolic  picture,  full  of  encouragement,  show¬ 
ing  in  a  figure  the  immediate  outpouring  of 
God's  light  and  warmth,  as  a  .source  of  strength 
for  his  people  Israel. 

Verse  1.  A  comparison  of  Daniel  viii.  18 
and  Luke  ix.  32  with  this  verse  .seems  to  teach 
us  that  there  is  something  in  the  character  of 
such  visions  and  revelations  that  induces  a 
state  resembling  sleep.  We  are  not  told  tha 
in  the  short  interval  between  this  and  the 
preceding  vision,  the  prophet  actually  fell 
asleep;  he  was  roused  by  the  angel  that  talked 
with  him,  as  a  man  wakeiied  out  of  his  sleep; 
bewildered  and  doubtless  astonished  (compare 
Dan.  viii.  27)  by  the  unfathomable  depth  of 
many  of  the  visions  he  had  already  received, 
and  needing  that  the  angel  should  come  again 
and  make  a  special  appeal  to  his  benumbed 
faculties  before  he  could  receive  the  visions 
yet  to  be  given. 
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Verse  2.  It  is  possibly  because  of  this  limi¬ 
tation  of  hnman  faculties  that  the  vision  takes 
the  form  of  a  conversation.  The  prophet  is 
called  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  revelation, 
not  to  be  simply  a  recipient.  The  word 
rninllestick  is  the  same  as  is  nsed  for  that  of 
the  Tabernacle.  Like  that,  this  is  all  of  gold 
(Ex.  XXV.  31.  It  is  estimated  that  the  gold 
in  that  candlestick  was  worth  more  than  $20,  - 
000,  besides  the  valne  of  the  workmanship). 
In  Solomon's  temple  there  were  ten  candle¬ 
sticks  (1  Kings  vii.  49;  2  Chron.  iv.  7,  com¬ 
pare  Jer.  lii.  19),  bnt  in  the  temple  of 
Zerubbabel,  as  we  learn  from  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees,  there  was  only  one,  and  we  have 
the  testimony  of  the  Arch  of  Titns  that  there 
was  only  one  in  Herod’s  temple.  The  candle¬ 
stick  of  Zechariah’s  vision  differed  from  that 
of  the  Tabernacle  in  having  only  a  single  hon  l 
from  which  all  the  seven  lamps  were  fed,  fuch 
being  connected  with  the  oil-vessel  by  seirn 
pipes.  The  “perfect”  number  seven  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  complete  union  between  the  light 
given  and  the  Source  of  light.  Although  it  is 
probable  that  the  candlestick  of  Zechariah’s 
vision  was  in  form  like  that  which  Zerubbabel 
caused  to  be  made  for  his  temple,  we  are 
reminded  by  the  word  here  used  for  the  oil- 
vessel  (the  word  is  cups  in  the  description  of 
the  Tabernacle  candlestick)  of  the  lamps  with 
golden  bowls  hung  by  silver  cords,  which 
Koheleth  took  for  an  illustration  of  hnman  life 
in  the  well  known  passage  in  Ecclesiastes  xii.  6. 

Verse  3.  This  verse  must  be  studied  in 
connection  with  verses  11-14,  where  the  prophet 
twice  begs  for  an  explanation  of  these  two 
olive  trees.  There  we  learn  that  each  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  golden  pipe  with  the  golden  bowl 
of  the  lamp;  that  they  are  typical  of  the  two 
anointed  ones,  the  representative  and  son  of 
David,  Zerubbabel, and  the  High-Priest  Joshua- 
These  are  to  be  the  channels  of  God’s  blessing, 
but  we  may  observe  that  it  is  by  no  effort  of 
their  own;  or,  to  preserve  the  figure,  by  no 
human  agency  do  the  olive  berries  bear  oil. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  in  verse  6. 

Verses  4,  5.  The  symbolism  of  the  olive 
trees— perhaps  of  the  entire  vision— was  en¬ 
tirely  dark  to  the  prophet.  He  asks  for  an  ex¬ 
planation. 

Verse  0.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  only  the 
highest  spiritual  significance  was  unfolded  in 
the  angel’s  answer.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
the  prophet  had  to  ask  twice  again  (verses  11, 
12)  before  the  meaning  of  the  details  of  the 
vision  was  revealed.  How  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
Sahaoth  was  to  be  communicated,  hij  whom, 
was  indeed  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
the  prophecy  was  expressly  given  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  those  two  anointed  ones  on  whom 
the  burden  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
rested.  But  for  them,  as  for  the  whole  people, 
it  was  of  first  importance  to  know  that  this 
great  work  was  to  be  brought  to  a  successful 
termination,  not  ioj  mi<jht  nor  hp  power,  imt  hy 
my  Spirit,  saith  Jehovah  Sahaoth.  This  utter¬ 
ance  was  addressed  directly  to  Zerubbabel,  as 
the  previous  prophecy  (chap.  iii. )  had  been 
addressed  directly  to  Joshua.  Feeble  as  was 
the  Jewish  nation  at  this  time,  and  for  long 
after  (Neh.  iv.  2),  hardly  indeed  to  be  called 
a  nation,  discouraging  as  were  their  surround¬ 
ings  and  dark  as  seemed  to  be  their  outlook, 
they  had  something  to  rely  upon  more  sure 
than  might  or  power,  even  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord. 

Verse  7.  In  the  new  strength  of  this  Spirit, 
the  mountain  of  obstacles  which  now  reared 
itself  high  and  portentous  before  Xernhhabei, 
had  already  in  prospect  become  a  plain  (com¬ 
pare  Matt.  xvii.  20,  xxi.  21 ;  Isa.  xl.  4).  The 
obstacles  were  indeed  many ;  the  unwillingness 
of  a  disheartened  and  preoccupied  people  was 
doubtless  the  greatest  among  them,  bnt  by  no 
means  the  only  one ;  there  were  oppositions 


from  without  (Ezra  iii.  1-5)  as  well  as  discour¬ 
agements  within.  But  in  spite  of  them  all,  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  he  who  had  laid  the 
corner-stone  should  briny  forth  the  eapstone 
and  see  it  placed  with  the  loud  acclamations 
of  the  people,  shoutings  of  Grace,  grace  unto  it! 
that  is.  Let  all  favor  rest  upon  it! 

Verses  8,  9.  The  prophecy  of  verso  9  is 
introduced  by  verse  8  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  might  suppose  that  the  vision  had  passed 
away.  Verses  11-14,  however,  show  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  that  this  utterance  of  Jehovah  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  more  evident  unfolding  of  the  significance 
of  the  preceding  symbolic  teaching;  it  is  here 
plainly  said  that  Zerubbabel,  who  begun  the 
Temple,  should  finish  it,  with  the  addition 
that  this  too  is  meant  as  a  sign  from  Jehovah 
accrediting  the  angelic  message  (compare  ii. 
11;  Dent,  xviii.  22). 

Verse  10.  Those,  then,  who  have  thought 
slightingly  of  the  achievements  of  the  Jewish 
people  during  the  years  since  their  return  from 
captivity,  especially  with  regard  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Temple  (Hag.  ii.  3),  shall  then 
change  their  minds,  rejoicing  when  they  see 
the  lead  in  Zerubbabel’s  hand  with  which  he  is 
about  to  engrave  the  capstone  (compare  Job 
xix.  24  and  the  motto-engraven  Jcapstones  of 
German  and  Swiss  houses).  The  text  is  here 
somewhat  obscure,  and  the  symbolism  also; 
the  meaning  appears  to  be  brought  out  in  words 
like  these:  Seeing  that  these  seven,  the  eyes  of 
.fehovah,  which  behold  all  things  through  the 
whole  earth,  are  set  with  especial  watchfulness 
upon  this  building.  The  figure  of  the  seven 
eyes  is  Persian ;  the  Jews  would  have  become 
entirely  familiar  with  it  during  their  residence 
in  Babylon,  and  it  would  in  no  sense  obscure 
the  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  bnt  would  simply 
express  perpetual  watchfulness  (seven  is  the 
symbol  of  perfection).  Its  central  teaching, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  that  of  our  Golden 
Text,  and  so  far  it  applies  to  all  of  us  in  all 
our  undertakings,  just  as  Ps.  cxxvii.  1, 
doubtless  written  at  some  time  during  the 
building  of  this  Temple,  also  applies  to  all 
human  undertakings  through  all  time. 

Verses  11-14.  These  verses  have  been  treated 
in  connection  with  verse  3.  Though  the  gen¬ 
eral  scope  of  this  vision  and  its  immediate 
pnrpo.se  was  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
Zerubbabel  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
him,  as  well  as  his  confidence  in  his  own 
divine  call,  yet  the  deeper  and  permanent 
meaning  of  the  prophecy  is  unquestionably 
Messianic.  If,  as  may  well  have  been  the 
case,  the  Messianic  hopes  of  many  devout  men 
of  that  time  clustered  around  Zerubbabel  nim- 
self,  yet  there  were  no  doubt  enlightened 
spirits  even  then,  and  the  number  of  them  in¬ 
creased  with  the  advancing  years,  who  saw  in 
Zerubbabel,  as  in  Joshua  and  in  the  Temple 
itself,  only  types  of  Him,  far  greater  than 
priest,  or  king,  or  Temple,  who  should  come 
in  the  fullness  of  time  and  fulfill  all  things. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Le.ssox  XXXVIII. — Jesus  at  Jericho  and 
Bethany. 

Luke  xviii.  35.  xix.  28;  .John  xi.  65. -xii.  10. 

Jericho,  the  “City  of  Palms,”  was  only 
about  six  hours  from  Jerusalem  Its  beauty 
made  it  a  favorite  resort  for  the  priests  when 
on  duty  at  the  Temple.  It  was  also  a  place 
of  residence  for  the  taxgatherers,  so  that  it 
was  a  city  of  priests  and  of  publicans,  religion 
and  commerce. 

The  fame  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  not  far 
away  in  Bethany  had  preceded  Jesus.  What 
wonder  that  the  crowd  thronged  about  him  as 
he  entered  the  city?  The  disciples  sometimes 
tried  to  save  Jesus  from  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  upon  him,  but  we  do  not  often  notice 
that  the  multitude  itself  tried  to  silence  the 


cries  for  help  (Mark  x.  48;  Luke  xviii.  38, 
39).  But  how  quickly  their  mood  changed 
when  Jesus  called  the  man. 

Zacchseus  was  ‘  ‘  a  chief  publican,  ’  ’  Edersheim 
says,  at  the  very  head  of  the  tax  and  customs 
department.  His  name  shows  that  he  was  a 
Jew,  and  by  his  own  confession  he  had  used 
his  office  to  oppress  his  countrymen.  Zac- 
chacus  may  have  heard  the  saying  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees  that  Jesus  was  the  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  have  been  eager  to  see  the  relig¬ 
ious  teacher  who  could  recognize  such  outcasts 
from  society  and  the  life  to  come,  as  the 
Jewish  priests  taught  the  publicans  were.  He 
was  certainly  in  earnest,  and  his  story  has  fur¬ 
nished  us  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  that 
“coming  to  Jesus”  means. 

Jesus  in  choosing  to  go  to  Zacchseus’s  house, 
deliberately  passed  by  all  the  houses  of  the 
priests  and  rabbis,  and  characteristically 
enough,  “they  all  murmured.”  Zacchaeus’s 
confession  and  promise  shows  the  effect  upon 
him  of  Jesus’  sojourn  in  his  house  (Luke  xix. 
8).  The  whole  story  is  a  wonderful  example 
of  Jesus’  insight  into  a  human  heart,  and  o 
the  injustice  of  human  judgments. 

The  parable  of  the  pounds,  spoken  either  in 
Zacchaeus’s  house  or  on  the  way  thence  to 
Jerusalem,  was  founded  on  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  Herodian  family,  well  known  to 
them  all.  The  parable  of  the  talents  was 
spoken  in  the  Temple,  during  the  teachings  of 
Passion  Week,  and  the  “man”  in  it  was  merely 
going  into  another  country,  and  gave  his  goods 
in  charge  to  his  servants  (see  Matt.  xxv.  14-30). 
The  parable  of  this  lesson  was  in  answer  to 
their  evident  expectation  of  an  immediate  king¬ 
dom.  The  nobleman  went  to  a  “far  country.” 
The  time  was  long  before  his  return.  By 
implication  here,  the  disciples  would  not  all 
have  faith  enough  to  keep  steady  to  their 
service.  Those  who  did  would  have  a  great 
reward  in  his  kingdom.  Those  who  through 
idleness  or  disbelief  let  their  great  opportu¬ 
nities  pass,  would  find  the  power  and  desire  for 
spiritual  life  would  pass  also. 

We  need  John’s  account  of  the  anointing  of 
Jesus,  at  the  feast  at  Bethany,  with  its  men¬ 
tion  of  the  names  of  Mary,  Martha  and  Lazarus, 
to  distinguish  this  event  from  the  supper  at 
the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  confounded.  But  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  two  Scripture  narratives 
shows  ns  how  different  they  were  in  actual 
happening,  and  in  what  grew  out  of  them 
(comp.  Luke  vii.  36-60  with  John  xii.  1-8). 
The  one  brought  forgiveness  to  the  woman  who 
was  a  sinner,  the  other  brought  Mary’s  eager 
love  and  Judas’  calculating  selfishness  into 
strong  contrast.  Perhaps  Jesus’  words  at  this 
time  confirmed  Judas’s  already  half-formed 
plan  against  his  Master  (John  xii.  4-8). 

We  ask  Sunday  school  Superintendents  to 
read  a  paragraph  on  page  19  signed  by  Pastor 
Morning.  It  appears  to  be  a  golden  opportunity 
to  confer  and  receive  a  benefit. 


The  article  on  Next  Year’s  I.esfons  in  last  week’s  issue, 
having  b-en  written  ilurinit  vacation  and  without  ac¬ 
cess  to  Ixwks.  contained  two  siiitht  errors.  Schurer’s 
work  is  The  Jewish  People  (not  Palestine)  in  the  Time 
of  .lesus  Christ,  and  it  was  Prof.  Stevens,  not  I'rof. 
Stronif,  wlio  collalwrated  with  Prof.  Burnett  in  the 
Harmony  of  the  Gosi)els. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 


Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

CToiHflence  in  Christ. 

Sept.  11.  The  disciples.  Luke  5:  1-6. 

13.  The  sick  of  the  paisy.  Matt.  9:  1-8. 

18.  The  man  with  withered  hand.  Luke  6:  6-10. 

14.  The  centurion.  Matt.  8 :  i>-13. 

l.i.  The  penitent  malefactor.  Luke  33  :  39-43. 

16.  The  confidence  we  have  in  him.  1  .lohn  5,  13-31. 

17.  Topic— Unhesitating  confidence  in  Christ.  3 

Tim.  1 ;  1-13. 

Launching  out  into  the  deep  without  Christ  is 
one  thing,  launching  out  into  the  deep  with 
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Christ  is  quite  another.  “The  sea  is  his  and 
he  made  it,”  he  therefore  can  control  its  winds 
and  waves,  he  knows  what  its  depths  contain. 
Before  yon  launch,  be  sure  that  Christ  is  on 
board.  After  you  launch,  in  calm  and  tempest, 
see  to  it  that  he  is  instantly  and  constantly 
obeyed.  One  night,  “the  disciples  took  him 
even  as  he  was  into  the  ship,”  and  ere  the 
morning  dawned  he  had  stilled  the  tempest. 
One  morning,  after  a  night  of  bootless,  disap¬ 
pointing  toil,  they  took  him  on  board,  and 
casting  their  nets,  obedient  to  his  command, 
they  tilled  both  their  ships  so  that  they  began 
to  sink.  Without  Christ  anxiety  and  failure, 
vilh  Christ  confidence  and  success.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  Christ,  be  obedient  to  Christ. 
Faith  in  Christ  both  mvef,  and  achieref.  Sal¬ 
vation  through  Christ  is  faith’s  first  triumph 
achievement  through  and  for  Christ  is  her 
immediate  aim.  We  are  saved  to  serve.  This 
is  both  letter  and  spirit  of  our  pledge.  Faith 
in  Christ,  pledge  to  Christ,  effort  for  Christ. 
That  we  may  not  grope  in  the  dark,  or  be  in 
peril  of  thinking  that  what  we  wish  is  God’s 
will,  we  go  to  God  in  his  Word  and  in  prayer. 
Our  light,  our  power,  our  ideal  are  from  above. 

“Son,  be  of  good  cheer;  thy  sins  are  for¬ 
given  thee,  ’  ’  brought  forth  the  instant  and 
pertinent  assertion  and  question,  “This  man 
blasphemeth.  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God 
alone?”  As  a  healer  of  bodies  Christ  only 
aroused  questions,  as  a  forgiver  of  sins  he 
spread  consternation.  Healing  bodies  is,  and 
under  God,  has  always  been  a  human  preroga¬ 
tive.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  belongs  to  God 
alone.  The  Jews  were  right  in  maintaining 
the  sovereignty  of  God.  They  were  wrong  in 
denying  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Had  they 
been  as  eager  to  receive  new  truth,  as  to  main¬ 
tain  the  old,  they  would  have  known  by  his 
life,  teaching,  and  works,  that  he  that  hath 
seen  Christ  hath  seen  God,  for  Christ  and 
God  are  One.  They  lacked,  what  the  paralytic 
possessed,  faith  in  Christ.  Listen  to  the  un¬ 
daunted  Christ.  “But  that  ye  may  know  that 
the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins,  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise,  and  take  up  thy 
bed,  and  go  thy  way  into  thine  house.”  He 
healed  the  body  that  they  might  know  that 
he  had  power  to  forgive  the  sins.  The  great 
miracle  was  forgiveness,  not  health.  Their 
need  then  and  ours  note  are  one,  faith  “in  the 
Son  of  man  who  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins.  ”  Notj“they  shall  be  forgiven  in  heaven,  ” 
but  “they  are  forgiven  on  earth.”  Not  the 
puny  faith  'that  tackles  little  sins  and  little 
8inner.s,'but  the  faith  that  reaches  out  to  the 
uttermost  in  quality  and  quantity. 

Our  English  Version  calls  Timothy’s  faith 
“unfeigned.”  The  Greek  word  means  “with¬ 
out  hypocrisy,  or  pretense.  ’  ’  There  was  no 
sham  in  it.  The  centurions’  faith  and  humil¬ 
ity 'were  both  of  this  sort.  He  laid  no  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a  power  among  the 
Romans  and  had  been  a  benefactor  to  the  Jews. 
He  did  not  feel  that  Christ  was  honored  by  the 
mere  invitation  to  come  to  his  house.  “I  am 
not  worthy Jhat  thou  shouldest  come  under  my 
roof,  nor  indeed  is  there  any  necessity  for 
you  to  come,  1“  speak  the  word  only  and  my 
servant  shall  be  healed.  ’  ’  He  could  trust 
where  he  could  not  see.  Contrast  him  with 
Naaman  the  Syrian.  He  thought  “the  prophet 
would  surely  come  out,  and  stand,  and  call 
upon  the  name  of  hisj^God,  and  strike  his  hand 
over  the  place,  and  recover  the  leper.  ’  ’  See 
how  Christ  crowds  blessings  upon  this  humble, 
faithful  man.  He  who  had  come  to  seek  health 
for  another,  secured  heaven  for  himself,  whilst 
the  lifter’s  commendation,  “I  have  not  found 
80  ^Vht  faith,  no  not  in  Israel,  ’  ’  has  been 
rin^Pig  down  through  the  ages. 


“My  thoughts  I — It  is  the  building  a  house 
for  them  that  troubles  me.” — Jouhert. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

OXE,  TWO,  THREE. 

H.  C.  Bunner. 

It  was  an  old,  old,  old,  old  lady. 

And  a  boy  who  was  half-past  three ; 

And  the  way  that  they  played  together 
Was  beautiful  to  see. 

She  couldn’t  go  running  and  jumping. 

And  the  l)oy,  no  more  could  he. 

For  he  was  a  thin  little  fellow. 

With  a  thin  little  twisted  knee. 

They  sat  in  the  yellow  sunlight. 

Out  under  the  maple  tree; 

And  the  game  thai  they  played  I’ll  tell  you, 

J  ust  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

It  was  Hide  and  Go  Seek  they  were  playing. 
Though  you'd  never  have  known  it  to  be— 
With  an  old,  old,  old,  old  lady. 

And  a  boy  with  a  twisted  knee. 

The  boy  would  bend  his  face  down 
On  his  one  little  sound  right  knee. 

And  he’d  guess  where  she  was  hiding. 

In  guesses  One,  T«o,  Three ! 

“  You  are  in  the  china  closet ! ” 

He  would  cry,  and  laugh  with  glee  — 

It  wasn’t  tlie  china  closet; 

But  he  still  luid  Two  and  Three. 

“  You  are  up  in  papa’s  big  bedroom. 

In.  the  chest  with  the  queer  old  key  ! " 

And  she  said :  ’■  You  are  warm  and  warmer ; 

But  you’re  not  quite  right.”  said  she. 

”  It  can’t  be  the  little  cupboard 

Where  mamma’s  things  used  to  be— 

So  it  must  be  the  clothespress,  gran’ma  ?  ” 

And  he  found  her,  with  his  Three. 

Then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  fingers. 

That  were  wrinkled  and  white  and  wee. 

And  she  guessed  where  the  boy  was  hiding 
With  a  One  and  a  Two  and  a  Three. 

And  they  never  had  stirred  from  their  places. 

Right  under  the  maple  tree — 

This  old.  old,  old,  old  lady. 

And  the  boy  with  the  lame  little  knee— 

Til  is  dear,  dear,  dear,  old  lady. 

And  the  boy  who  was  half-past  three. 

—Sclcetfil. 


TWO  W.\YS. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

Many  housekeepers — we  can  hardly  call  them 
homekeepers  —  wear  themselves  out  fretting 
over  what  they  have  to  do.  They  talk  and 
talk  of  their  duties  and  everyone  who  comes 
in  contact  with  them  hears  of  the  cleaning, 
and  the  baking,  and  the  sewing,  until  they 
are  weary  of  it.  The  work  of  daily  living  is 
the  theme  of  conversation  when  these  house¬ 
keepers  go  to  the  neighbors’,  or  meet  acquaint¬ 
ances  socially  anywhere.  Some  people  really 
enjoy  making  martyrs  of  themselves.  They 
find  mountains  to  climb  where  others  only  step 
over  mole  hills.  They  complain  and  chafe 
and  fret  about  their  work,  wasting  strength 
and  energy  and  getting  much  more  worn  by 
their  work  than  others  who  know  that  certain 
duties  must  be  done,  and  simply  go  quietly  and 
cheerfully  and  do  them. 

These  others  accomplish  much  more,  perhaps, 
than  those  who  publish  abroad  all  that  they 
have  done  and  are  going  to  do.  The  quiet  of 
the  true  homekeeper’s  house  is  not  invaded  by 
the  friction  of  the  machinery. 

The  homekeeper  goes  about  with  a  pleasant 
face  and  no  fionrishing  of  trumpets,  even  if 
things  do  not  go  just  as  she  would  have  them. 
There  are  hitches  and  hindrances  at  times  in 
the  best  of  homes,  but  the  homekeeper  is  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  situation,  instead  of  letting  the  situ¬ 
ation  master  her. 

A  guest  wondered  when  her  hostess  did  her 
work.  She  never  heard  a  word  about  it  and 
yet  the  house  was  always  tidy  and  things 
moved  on  in  well  oiled  grooves.  This  young 
woman  had  a  way  of  getting  things  done  and 
keeping  them  done,  so  that  her  own  comfort 
and  that  of  her  family  were  not  disturbed. 
It  is  a  great  art,  this  way  of  homekeeping,  and 
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well  worth  cultivating  by  those  who  are  just 
starting  in  their  blessed  ministry  as  wives  and 
mothers. 

It  is  easy  to  get  into  the  habit  of  nagging 
and  fretting.  Helen  Hunt  says,  “There  is  one 
sin,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  everywhere  and 
by  everybody  overlooked,  and  underestimated 
in  valuation  and  character.  It  is  the  sin  of 
fretting.  It  is  as  common  as  air,  as  speech ;  so 
common,  that  unless  it  rises  above  its  usual 
monotone,  we  do  not  even  observe  it.  Watch 
any  ordinary  coming  together  of  people,  and 
see  how  many  minutes  it  will  be  before  some¬ 
body  frets — that  is,  makes  more  or  less  com¬ 
plaining  statements  of  some  things  or  other, 
which  most  probably  every  one  in  the  room  or 
on  the  stage,  or  the  car,  or  the  street  corner,  as 
it  may  be,  knew  before,  and  which  probably 
nobody  can  help.  Why  say  anything  about  it? 
It  is  cold,  it  is  hot,  it  is  wet,  it  is  dry, ;  some¬ 
body  has  broken  an  appointment,  ill  cooked  a 
meal ;  stupidity  or  bad  faith  somewhere  has 
resulted  in  discomfort. 

There  are  always  plenty  of  things  to  fret 
about.  It  is  simply  astonishing  how  many 
annoyances  and  how  much  discomfort  may  be 
found  in  the  course  of  a  day,  if  one  only  keeps 
a  sharp  eye  out  on  that  side  of  things.  Holy 
Writ  says  we  are  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward.  But  even  for  sparks  flying  upward 
in  the  blackest  of  smoke  there  is  the  blue  sky 
above,  and  the  less  time  they  waste  on  the  road, 
the  sooner  they  will  reach  it.  Fretting  is  all 
time  wasted  on  the  road.  ’  ’ 


COI.ONEL  FI  NSTON’-S  AHVENTUKOUS  O.VKEEK. 

One  of  the  heroes  of  Manila  is  Col.  Frederick 
Funston,  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas  volunteers 
who  swam  a  river  with  his  men  in  the  face  of 
a  hot  fire  and  routed  the  rebels  out  of  a  strong 
position.  Although  only  thirty- three  years  of 
age.  Colonel  Funston  has  been  through  adven¬ 
tures  enough  to  fill  a  volume. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  went  to  Dakota 
on  a  botanical  expedition  for  the  government, 
and  the  next  year  to  Death  Valley,  from  which 
more  than  half  the  members  returned  perma¬ 
nently  disabled  by  hardships.  Then  the  govern¬ 
ment  sent  Funstan  to  Alaska. 

He  went  alone  over  Chilkoot  Pass  in  a 
blizzard.  At  the  head  of  the  Yukon  he  built 
a  canoe,  in  which  he  went  down  to  the  Klon¬ 
dike  country,  where  Dawson  City  is  now  situ¬ 
ated.  While  on  this  trip  his  canoe  was 
overturned  in  one  of  the  rapids  that  has  since 
claimed  scores  of  victims.  He  got  out  alive, 
but  would  probably  have  perished  had  he  not 
been  rescued  by  a  missionary.  He  spent  the 
winter  in  an  Indian  village,  and  the  next  sum¬ 
mer  continued  on  to  the  ocean.  He  arrived  in 
Washington  in  1894  with  the  finest  collection 
of  botanical  specimens  ever  brought  from 
Alaska. 

Then  after  two  years  of  quiet  he  joined  the 
Cuban  army  of  liberation  and  fought  under 
Gomez  and  Garcia.  He  handled  the  famous 
dynamite  gun,  of  which  there  was  so  much 
talk  in  Cuba.  After  taking  part  in  a  score  of 
battles  he  was  desperately  wounded  and  came 
to  the  United  States.  It  was  then  thought 
his  martial  days  were  over,  but  when  the  war 
with  Spain  broke  out  he  had  recovered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  take  command  of  a  regiment.  He 
had  the  honor  to  be  the  first  man  to  enter  the 
rebel  capital  of  Malolos. — Selected. 


FELLiO  W-FK  BEING. 

Poor  little  Soul  1  We  kissed  the  place 
To  make  the  smarting  forehead  whole. 
Then  dried  the  May  and  April  face, 
Saying,  “  Poor  little  Soul !  ” 

So  soothed,  be  felt  within  him  stir 
Some  pity  for  his  mate  in  woe. 

And  went  and  kissed  the  baluster 
Sighing,  “  Poor  itty  so’  ”  ! 

—Good  Wortig 
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THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

WHAT  THE  BL'ROOCK  WAS  GOOD  FOR. 

“  GRmmI  for  nothing,”  the  farmer  said, 

As  he  made  a  sweep  at  the  burdock’s  head  ; 

But  then  It  was  best  no  doubt 
To  come  some  day  and  root  her  out. 

So  be  lowered  his  scythe,  and  went  his  way, 

To  see  his  corn,  or  gather  his  hay ; 

And  the  weed  grew  safe  and  strong  and  tall, 

'Close  by  the  side  of  the  garden  wall. 

’•  Good  for  home,”  said  the  Utile  toad. 

As  he  hopped  up  out  of  the  dusty  road. 

He  had  Just  been  having  a  dreadful  fright,— 

The  boy  who  gave  It  w  as  yet  in  sight. 

Hero  it  was  cool,  and  dark,  and  green. 

The  safest  kind  of  a  leafy  screen. 

Tlie  toad  was  happy:  “For,"  said  lie, 

“Tile  buraock  was  plainly  meant  for  me.” 

“Good  for  a  prop,”  the  spider  thought. 

And  to  and  fro  with  care  he  wrought, 

'I  ill  he  fastened  it  well  to  an  evergreen 
And  spun  his  cables  line  between. 

'Twasa  lieautiful  bridge,  -  a  triumph  of  skill, 

Tlte  flies  came  ’round  as  i  tiers  will ; 

The  spider  lurked  in  his  corner  dim  ; 

The  more  that  came  the  lietter  for  him. 

”  Good  for  play,”  said  the  child,  perplext 
To  know  what  frolic  was  coming  next ; 

So  she  gathered  the  burs  that  all  despised. 

And  her  city  playmates  were  quite  surprised 
To  see  what  a  beautiful  basket  or  chair 
Could  be  made,  with  a  little  time  and  care. 

They  ranged  their  treasures  aliout  with  pride. 

And  |d;ty«  d  all  day  by  tlie  burdock's  side. 

Nothing  is  lost  in  this  world  of  ours : 

Honey  comes  from  the  idle  flowers; 

The  weed  that  we  pass  in  utter  scorn. 

May  save  a  life  by  another  morn ; 

Wonders  await  us  at  every  turn. 

We  must  be  silent  and  gladly  learn. 

No  room  for  recklessness  or  abuse. 

Since  even  the  burdock  has  its  use. 

_ -  Silifb'  . 

DLITE  .JAV.S. 

The  blue  jay  is  a  beautiful  bird,  who  flits 
about  from  bush  to  bush,  tilts  on  twigs,  hops 
on  the  fences,  and  looks  like  a  bit  of  the  blue 
sky  darting  through  the  evergreens  when  he 
stays  with  us  in  winter.  His  song  is  not  as 
beautiful  as  the  song  of  many  of  the  other 
birds,  and  there  are  people  who  would  call  the 
blue  jay  a  scold.  Whispers  have  been  heard 
that  the  blue  jay  is  cruel — even  so  cruel  a.s  to 
steal  young  and  helpless  birds  for  food.  A 
gentleman  who  has  made  birds  a  study  says 
that  this  is  not  true ;  that  out  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  birds  carefully  examined,  he  found  that 
only  three  were  guilty  of  this  practice;  that 
the  blue  jay  loves  worms  and  seeds  far  better 
than  meat  for  food. 

The  jays  seem  to  enjoy  conventions.  They 
will  assemble  in  great  numbers,  and  appear  to 
talk  all  at  once.  When  these  conventions 
assemble  in  the  woods,  you  can  hear  them  at 
a  distance.  The  blue  jay  makes  bright 
spots  in  the  lawns  and  the  trees.  Would  it  not 
be  kind  to  spread  a  table  for  him  out  in  the 
garden? — so  easily  done:  just  keep  a  place 
spaded  where  he  could  find  grubs  and  worms. 
He  would  pay  for  the  trouble. 

Our  Animal  Protective  League  is  a  new 
organization  having  for  its  object  “to  educate 
children  practically  in  the  care,  protection  and 
kindly  treatment  of  animals.  ’  ’  Instruction 
will  be  given  by  means  of  lectures  and  pic¬ 
tures.  Illustrated  Leaflets  are  to  be  issued 
monthly.  The  officers  of  the  League  are :  Mrs. 
Myles  Standish,  President;  William  H.  Tol- 
man,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  John  Greenough, 
Secretary;  Henry  Whitney  Munroe,  Treasurer; 
Henry  E.  Howland,  Counsel.  A  prospectus  of 
the  League  will  be  sent  on  application.  The 
principal  office  is  at  the  United  Charities 
Building,  106  East  Twenty- second  street,  New 
York — Room  613.  When  the  League  shall  have 
made  it  more  tolerable  for  stray  cats  and  dogs 
in  densely  populated  wards  of  New  York,  it 
will  be  in  order  for  it  to  extend  its  vision  to 

r  new  island  dependencies,  where  very  little 


sentiment  of  the  kind  the  League  proposes  to 
inculcate,  is  to  be  found  in  any  rank  of 
society.  But  doubtless  the  children  may  be 
reached. 

Crows  in  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  have 
been  seen  on  the  backs  of  the  sheep  on  several 
farms.  A  gentleman  states  that  he  saw  three 
crows  at  the  same  time  on  the  back  of  one 
sheep  and  the  animal  did  not  appear  to  mind 
them,  but  continued  to  walk  about  and  feed. 
The  only  reason  assigned  for  the  crows  being 
there  was  that  they  had  frosted  their  feet  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  spell  and  were  warming  them  on 
the  backs  of  the  sheep. 


A  SUMMER'S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

That  afternoon  seemed  a  week  long  to  Bessie. 
When  at  last  she  heard  her  father’s  latch  key 
she  hid  behind  the  library  door,  meaning  to 
spring  out  and  surprise  him  in  the  old  childish 
way.  To  her  disappointment  she  perceived  that 
a  stranger  entered  with  him,  and  one  whose 
oily  voice  filled  her  with  aversion.  The  late 
light  showed  her  that  her  father  looked  ten 
years  older  than  when  she  last  saw  him. 

“I  wouldn’t  trouble  you  again,’’  the  visitor 
said,  seating  himself,  “if  my  client  was  will¬ 
ing  to  let  the  matter  take  its  course.  He 
shrinks  from  that,  ralher  handsomely  I  must 
say.  He  insisted  that  I  should  tell  you  again 
that  if  the  interest,  due  three  months  ago,  is 
forthcoming  on  the  third,  that  is  day  after 
to  morrow,  it  is  all  right.  If  not,  he  will  be 
forced  to  foreclose.  How  much  better  to  hold  on 
till  things  pick  up  and  yon  can  make  your  own 
terms,  and  cover  not  only  Mr.  Hall’s  first 
claim,  but  pay  off  the  second  mortgage  and 
have  a  surplus  beside.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Richmond  had  been  walking  restlessly 
about  the  room,  not  seeming  to  hear  the 
speaker;  now  he  stopped  short  before  him. 

“Well,  ’’  he  said,  his  voice  so  thin  and  sharp 
that  it  seemed  to  cut  into  Bessie’s  very  heart; 
“yon  have  been  over  that  harangue  often 
enough  to  know  where  my  cue  comes  in.  I 
say  again,  and  for  the  last  time  that  I  have 
got  no  money  to  pay  on  the  third,  or  any  other 
day,  and  that’s  the  end  of  it.’’ 

“I  beg  yon  to  bear  with  me  a  moment  more,  ’’ 
said  the  man.  “We  lawyers  get  credit  for 
having  no  heart,  no  doubt  often  justly;  but 
excuse  my  saying  it,  this  ca.se  strikes  even  a 
lawyer  as  exceptional.  The  high  family  con¬ 
nection,  the  till  now — I  say  without  hesita¬ 
tion — the  still  powerful  firm,  the  much  admired 
wife  and  daughters,  the  only  son,  the — excuse 
personalities  —  the  approaching  marriage  of 
Miss  Richmond,  all  lead  me  to  second  my 
client’s  entreaty  that  you  will  avail  yourself — ’’ 

“Spare  year  breath,  sir,’’  interrupted  Mr. 
Richmond,  in  a  voice  that  was  almost  a 
scream,  “for  I  will  not  use  one  cent  of  any 
trust  money  in  my  possession!  D’ye  hear?’’ 

Bessie  did  not  realize  that  she  was  playing 
listener;  she  was  only  conscious  of  respect  for 
her  father  mingled  with  devouring  pity. 
Shattered  health  and  nerve  were  only  too  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  strained  tones  and  the  trembling 
hand  held  near  the  man  in  protest  if  not  in 
menace.  She  expected  to  see  the  man  slink 
away,  but  instead  he  kept  his  seat  and  fur¬ 
tively  watched  Mr.  Richmond  as  an  angler 
eyes  the  struggles  of  his  almost  exhausted  prey. 

Mr.  Richmond  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  his 
legs  stretched  out,  his  hands  plunged  deep  in 
the  pockets  of  his  bagging  trousers,  his  chin 
dropping  on  his  chest.  Could  this  be  her 
father  whose  faultless  elegance  used  to  be  her 
pride? 

‘  ‘  Come,  come,  ’  ’  said  the  visitor  cheerfully ; 

*Copyrigbt,  ISSP  By  Mart  Bright  Brook. 


‘  ‘  this  will  never  do ;  you  are  played  out ;  that’s 
what’s  the  matter.  What  with  this  heat  and 
worry  yon  are  in  no  state  to  decide  finally 
to-night.  Just  sleep  over  it ;  there  is  another 
day  left,  anyhow.  All  you  want  is  time,  time 
to  regain  your  usual  clearness  of  mind,  as  well 
as  time  for  this  dizzy  market  to  find  its  head. 
It  is  a  curious  thing,  a  very  curious  thing — a 
crisis  like  this  is  always  a  sort  of  see-saw,  one 
up,  one  down,  or  like  a  game  of  ball — when 
one  hasn’t  got  the  ball  the  other  has.  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  at  present  it  is  my  side  that  has  the 
ball,  as  yon  know  if  you  looked  over  that 
budget  of  papers  and  letters.  I  won’t  enlarge 
now,  for  yon  want  your  dinner  and  I  want 
mine.  The  names  of  my  vouchers  are  enough. 
Mr.  Hall,  as  you  know,  has  put  in  half  his 
capital,  I  have  put  in  all  mine,  and  so  on. 
Well,  I  was  thinking  that  if  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Richmond’s  funds  that  you  have  invested  for 
her  at  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  were  invested 
in  this  enterprise,  the  money  would  bring  ten 
per  cent. — likely  fifteen.  In  making  the  trans¬ 
fer  yon  could  borrow  the  four  thousand  to 
satisfy  my  client.  In  this  case,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Richmond’s  next  payments  would  be  as 
large  as  usual  because  of  the  advance  in  per¬ 
centage,  subtracting  the  trifle  yon  need  just 
now.  Next  year,  when  the  reaction  comes, 
you  can  just  add  the  four  thousand  dollars  to 
her  capital  if  things  pick  up. ’’ 

Business  terms  were  as  Choctaw  to  Bessie, 
but  she  knew  by  intuition  that  a  trap  of  dis¬ 
honor  baited  with  immediate  relief  was  set  for 
her  father.  Sore  beset,  well  nigh  distracted 
must  he  be,  to  listen  for  one  moment  to  this 
vulgar  tempter.  Should  she  burst  in  and  at 
the  ri.sk  of  adding  to  his  distress  rid  him  of 
his  tormentor?  His  voice  stayed  her. 

“I  can’t  seem  to  think, ’’ passing  his  thin 
hand  over  his  forehead.  “It  is  true  I  want 
time.  I  know  Hiram  Hall  never  risked  a  penny 
in  his  life,  and  the  other  names  are  good.’’ 

“That  sounds  rational,  ’’  said  the  man  rising. 
“Just  sign  your  name  to  the  list  of  investors, 
and  again  to  the  statement  that  you  will  pay 
the  interest  on  the  third.  Come  to  the  hal 
light.  My  stylographic  pen  and  note  book 
will  do  for  a  desk.  ’ ’ 

"  Before  her  father  could  rise  from  his  slouch  - 
ing[  positionT  Bessie  was  flying  up  the  private 
stairs  leading  from  the  butler’s  pantry,  and 
down  the  front  stair-case. 

‘  ‘  So,  steady  it  on  the  newel-post.  ^  Just  your 
name  twice ;  the  rest  we  will  arrange  in  the 
morning,  ’  ’  she  heard  the  man  say. 

“Papa!  papa!’’  she  cried. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice,  at  the  sight  of 
the  white  figure  fluttering  down  towards  him, 
her  father  started  violently.  Pen  and  note 
book  fell  to  the  floor. 

‘  ‘  Dear  papa,  ’  ’  she  said,  her  arms  supporting, 
as  well  as  embracing  him,  “I  have  come  home 
to  surprise  you ;  come  and  sit  down,  papa.  ’  ’ 

Clark  was  there  with  a  glass  of  wine  which 
his  master  drank  at  a  gulp,  and  let  himself  be 
led  to  a  sofa. 

The  man  lingered,  not  yet  certain  of  failure. 

“Go  away,’’  said  Bessie,  and  he  picked  up 
his  belongings  and  departed. 

“Thank  the  Lord,  she’ll  do!’’  was  Clark’s 
mental  ejaculation  as  he  saw  his  young  lady 
sitting  by  her  father  and  talking  quite  natM- 
ally,  and  presently  coaxing  him  to  eat  some 
dinner,  and  then  making  his  tea,  and  later 
playing  and  singing  till  he  fell  asleep  cn  the 
sofa.  The  cat  had  found  its  way  to  the  most 
luxurious  chair  in  the  parlor,  and  its  cosy 
purring  helped  lull  the  weary  man  to  rest. 

Bessie  played  more  and  more  softly  till  the 
music  melted  into  silence.  Then  she  went 
noiselessly  up  to  her  room,  and  threw  herself 
on  the  lounge  and  cried  as  though  her  heart 
would  break.  Presently  she  grew  calmer,  and 
though  still  sobbing  like  a  grieved  child,  waa 
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trying  to  think  like  a  woman,  when  she  heard 
a  tap  at  her  door. 

“It  is  only  me,”  said  Jane  Brown’s  cheery 
voice.  She  took  Bessie’s  outstretched  hand, 
and  seated  herself  beside  her.  “1  was  sure  yon 
would  come.  Miss  Bessie,  so  I  dropped  in  to 
see  how  yon  do.  Clark  has  been  telling  me 
what  a  dinner  your  papa  et,  and  now  be  is 
sleeping  like  a  baby.  There  is  two  wonders 
yon  have  done  already.  Miss  Bessie  ” 

“There  is  more  to  be  done  than  I  can  do,” 
said  Bessie  drearily.  She  paused  for  a  moment 
in  thought,  then  added,  “I  wish  I  knew  where 
some  pawn-broker  lives.” 

“What  pawn-broker,  my  dear?” 

“Any  pawn-broker.  A  man  that  takes  your 
things  you  know,  and  gives  you  money,  and 
then  gives  yon  back  your  things  when  you  give 
him  back  his  money.  ” 

“Bless  your  little  heart,  and  what  is  all  that 
to  you,  pray?” 

“A  great  deal.  At  first  I  felt  so  helpless 
because  I  could  do  nothing  to  give  papa  time. 
Four  thousand  dollars  would  do  it.  As  soon  as  I 
thought  of  the  pawn-broker,  I  seemed  to  see 
light.  There  are  my  things ;  my  best  dresses 
np-stairs,  and  books,  and  keepsakes,  and  I  have 
some  jewelry,  too.  And  besides  there  is  my 
share  of  grandma's  jewels ;  they  would  bring  a 
great  deal  more  than  four  thousand  dollars.  The 
jewels  are  in  a  safe  deposit  box  in  the  bank, 
but  the  man  knows  me  because  I  have  been 
there  with  mamma.  I  mean  to  get  them  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  then  I  will  pack 
everything  I  have  in  a  trunk  and  take  it  on  a 
cab — we  have  no  carriage  now — to  a  pawn¬ 
broker’s.  I  can  find  the  address  in  the  directory.  ” 

“You  poor  lamb,  a  pretty  fleecing  you’d  get 
if  those  old  wolves  should  catch  you.  Why, 
bless  yon,  the  heathens  wouldn’t  give  you  a 
quarter,  nor  a  twentieth,  of  what  your  things 
are  worth ;  and  as  to  your  grandma’s  jewels, 
you  can’t  get  a  hold  of  them  to  save  your  life; 
the  bank  couldn’t  give  them  up  to  anybody 
without  your  father’s  or  your  mother’s  order. 
No,  no,  yon  let  Mr.  Pawn-broker  alone.  The 
Lord  be  praised  that  I  came  in  this  night !  ’  ’ 

“Then  I  can  do  nothing  for  papa,”  moaned 
Bessie. 

“Miss  Bessie,  I  can  lend  you  the  money.” 

“You!” 


“Yes,  me  to  be  sure.  Did  you  s’pose  I  had 
worked  and  saved  and  had  presents  all  my  life 
and  never  put  a  penny  in  the  bank  against  a 
rainy  day?  I  have  got  nearer  five  than  four 
thousand  dollars,  and  I’ll  lend  it  to  you,  and 
you  shall  give  it  to  your  papa.  ’  ’ 

“You  dear,  generous  soul,”  cried  Bessie. 
“But  I  can’t  take  your  life-long  earnings. 
Papa  would  never  use  it.  No,  I  can’t  take  it.” 

“Just  listen  to  me,”  said  Jane  Brown  reso¬ 
lutely.  “Has  anybody  got  a  right  to  do  as  they 
like  with  their  own,  or  haven’t  they?  If  I 


‘‘He  is  Wise  Who  t 

Talks  Bui  Little.”  > 

TMs  is  only  a  half  truth.  Jf  wise  men  f 
had  held  their  tongues.,  we  should  know  | 
nothing  about  the  circula  tion  of  the  blood.  [ 
If  it  were  not  for  this  advertisement  you 
might  never  kno7V  that  Hood's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  is  the  best  blood  medicine. 

Wlalarla.— “I  was  a  soldier  and  after  typhoid 
Xvver,  1  hud  fever  and  ague,  rheumatism,  and 
nervous  prost.-ation  so  that  I  could  not  work. 
Nothing  heUted  until  Hxxl's  Sarsaparilla  cured 
me  completely  so  that  1  lose  no  time  now.”  J.  H. 
Stillman,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 


popg’s  Pills  i-nre  liver  Ills,  the  non-lrritatlng  and 
or.ir  c.stbartlo  to  taKe  with  Hood’s  iSarsapaitda. 
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choose  to  give  yon  this  money  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  some  day  you  will  give  me  as 
much  back  if  you  can,  is  it  anybody’s  business?” 

“It’s  my  business  to  say  I  can't  take  it,” 
said  Bessie  firmly. 

“No,  it  is  not,  not  when  it  is  to  save  your 
father’s  health,  maybe  his  life  and  reason. 
Yes,”  seeing  the  effect  of  the  last  word, 
“without  it  he  may  be  driven  to  the  mad¬ 
house.  Yes,  the  mad-house.  Taking  it  would 
give  a  lone  woman  the  proudest,  happiest 
minute  of  her  life.  Your  papa  seems  to  belong 
to  me.  I  haven’t  a  kith  or  kin  beholding  to 
me,  or  one  that  needs  my  savings  But  my 
boy  needs  them,  and  he  shall  have  them,  too. 
No,  Miss  Bessie,  you  dassant  fly  in  the  face  of 
Providence.  As  quick  as  ever  the  bank  is  open  in 
the  morning  I  shall  get  four  thousand  dollars, 
and  you  shall  take  it  as  a  gift  from  me,  and 
give  it  to  your  father  as  a  gift  from  you — and 
may  the  Lord  help  him.  ’  ’ 

The  woman’s  words  came  hot  from  her  heart, 
and  seconded  as  they  were  by  the  girl’s  tortur¬ 
ing  fears,  they  prevailed.  Bessie  accepted  the 
reprieve  with  ardent  gratitude. 

“Now,”  said  Jane,  “leave  your  papa  to 
Clark,  and  let  your  old  Jane  brush  your  pretty 
hair  and  put  yon  to  bed.  ” 

To  the  tired  and  unhappy  girl  the  homely  old 
woman  seemed  a  veritable  angel  of  comfort, 
and  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and 
cried  on  the  motherly  bosom  just  as  she  used 
to  do  when  she  was  a  child. 

Bessie  had  heard  her  mother  remark,  that 
saying  prayers  is  part  of  a  well-bred  child’s 
toilet.  That  night  she  really  prayed  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life — prayed  for  her  father  and 
for  Jack,  and  for  wisdom  for  herself.  She  was 
thinking  how  strange  it  would  be  to  lie  awake 
all  night  when  she  sank  into  the  dfep  slumber 
of  health  and  youth. 

The  next  morning  Bessie  beguiled  her  father 
into  a  little  chat  that  gave  time  for  her  to  get 
possession  of  the  thick  envelope  left  by  Jane 
Brown  with  Clark  at  the  basement  door.  She 
counted  out  the  contents,  four  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  in  crisp  bank  bills.  With  fast 
throbbing  heart  she  sat  down  by  her  father. 

“Papa,”  she.  said,  “you  think  I  am  a  child 
but  I  am  not,  I  am  a  woman.  I  am  just 
eighteen  years  old.  ’  ’ 

“I  admit  that  is  very  old,  but  what  of  it?” 

1  he  said,  and  smiled. 

I  “I  want  you  to  believe  that  I  have  sense,  and 
to  trust  me.  Forgive  me,  dear  papa,  but  I 
happened  to  hear  that  horrid  man.” 

“What!”  with  a  sharp  start. 

“I  heard  him  say,”  Bessie  rushed  on  breath¬ 
lessly,  “that  you  need  four  thousand  dollars, 
and  I  have  it — four  thousand  five  hundred — 
and  please  take  it  and  use  it  as  a  present  from 
your  little  girl,  papa.  ’  ’ 

“Elizabeth, ”  he  asked  sternly,  “how  came 
you  by  that  amount  of  money?  Have  you 
dared  to  ask  your  aunt?”  The  words  after 
what  he  had  almost  done  the  night  before 
choked  him. 

“No,  no,  ”  Bessie  protested.  “Auntie  doesn’t 
know  anything  about  it  and  never  will.  No¬ 
body  ever  will.  It  is  my  money,  please  trust 
me  about  it ;  do,  do,  do,  papa.  ’  ’ 

“It  is  very  strange,”  he  said,  wavering, 
“you  never  saved  all  this  out  of  your  spending 


money.  Perhaps,”  with  sadden  brightening, 
“your  mother  left  it  for  me.  Is  this  all,  child?” 

“Yes,  that  is  all.  papa  ”  She  pressed  the 
bills  into  his  hand  and  the  fingers  clutched 
eagerly  upon  them. 

He  tried  several  times  to  speak  but  could 
not.  The  sudden  belief  that  his  wife  had  left 
h\m  even  this  small  sum,  out  of  those  bonds, 
gave  him  a  feeling  of  gentlene.ss  and  compunc¬ 
tion  towards  her.  He  stuck  the  notes  into  his 
inner  pocket,  and  hurriedly  kissing  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  went  out. 

And  now  another  excitement  took  possession 
of  Bessie — the  old  ever  new  suspense  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  postman’s  ring.  But  the  first 
delivery  brought  only  a  letter  from  her  aunt, 
and  one  from  Maud  to  her  father.  Disappoint¬ 
ment  and  shame  for  being  disappointed  brought 
hot  tears  to  her  eyes.  W’hen  she  could  read 
her  letter  it  gave  her  small  comfort.  There  was 
no  mention  of  Jack,  but  as  Bessie  reminded 
herself,  he  of  course  called  while  her  aunt  was 
away  on  her  visit.  Perhaps  he  had  only 
waited  to  write  from  among  the  hills  he  loved, 
and  she  would  get  the  letter  by  evening.  Or 
perhaps  he  would  come ! 

{Ti>  he  cimtimtol.) 


WO.IIAX'S  BO-VKIl  OF  FOKEION  MISSIONS. 
Mr.  Robert  Milligan  writes  from  Libreville, 
Gaboon,  Africa: 

“I  am  working  among  the  Fang  people  and 
studying  their  language.  They  are  crowding 
down  to  the  coast  in  increasing  numbers,  burn¬ 
ing  and  killing  their  way,  while  the  tribes  of 
the  coast  are  as  rapidly  diminishing,  not  so 
much  from  the  waste  of  war,  as  from  the 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


white  man’s  vices  and  diseases,  intoxication 
and  unbridled  sensuality. 

“The  Fangs  are  not  yet  the  victims  of  this 
civilizing  (?)  influence;  they  have  learned 
enough  from  the  more  intelligent  people  of  the 
coast  to  nnfix  their  superstitions  beliefs,  and 
they  have  left  off  many  of  their  worst  cus¬ 
toms,  while  they  yet  retain  much  of  their 
primitive  simplicity.  Surely  our  duty  towards 
this  people  is  immediate  and  pressing,  bnt 
until  I  was  appointed  to  this  work  we  were 
doing  nothing  at  all  for  them,  they  being  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  work  at  Angoni,  while 
the  missionaries  of  the  coast  are  occupied  with 
the  Mpongwe  people  and  speak  their  language. 

“One  of  the  di.scouraging  features  of  the 
work  in  the  interior  is  the  continual  shifting 
of  the  people  in  their  movement  toward  the 
coast.  Those  with  whom  the  missionary  labors 
this  year  may  be  gone  next  year.  The  Fang 
who  have  reached  the  coast  can  go  no  farther, 
and  already  some  wholesome  effects  of  this  per¬ 
manent  residence  appear.  They  are  more  in¬ 
dustrious.  Their  towns  are  incomparably 
superior  to  any  I  have  seen  in  the  interior. 
The  possibility  of  a  permanent  work  among  an 
increasing  people  appeals  to  me  strongly. 

“These  Fang  are  saying  to  us,  ‘Come  over 
and  help  us;’  they  never  interrupt  my  speak¬ 
ing  to  say  I  have  brought  no  tobacco,  or  other 
goods,  and  in  every  town  that  I  have  yet  vis¬ 
ited  1  have  left  them  earnestly  discu-sing  the 
words  that  I  had  spoken,  which  is  an  experience 
of  heathenism  altogether  new  to  me.  The  first 
of  their  towns  that  I  visited  I  had  to  wade 
through  water  for  some  distance,  and  I 
preached  with  my  trousers  rolled  above  my 
knees  and  wet  from  the  waist.  On  the  way  I 
overtook  the  chief  with  his  wife,  he  was  very 
pleased  when  he  found  that  I  was  going  to  his 
town,  himself  first  wading  into  the  deeper 
streams  to  see  whether  they  were  too  deep  for 
me  to  wade,  for  they  were  fast  rising  with  the 
tide.  In  the  interior  such  a  man  would  have 


NO  FAITH  CURE 


About  Stuart’s  Dysjiepsia  Tablets. 

They  Cure  Stomneli  Trouble  and  Indigestion 
Anyway,  Wlietlier  Yon  Have  Faitii  in 
Tlieiii  or  N«)t. 

All  physicians  agree  that  the  element  of  faith 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

Firm  belief  and  confidence  in  a  family  phy¬ 
sician  of  the  same  confidence  and  faith  in  a 
patent  medicine  have  produced  remarkable 
cures  in  all  ages. 

This  is  especially  true  in  nervous  troubles, 
and  no  field  offers  so  prolific  a  harvest  for  the 
quack  and  charlatan  as  the  diseases  arising 
from  a  weak  or  run  down  nervous  system. 

Nevertheless,  the  most  common  of  all  dis¬ 
eases,  indigestion  and  stomach  trouble,  which 
in  turn  cause  nervous  diseases,  heart  troubles, 
consumption  and  loss  of  flesh,  requires  some¬ 
thing  besides  faith  to  cure. 

Mere  faith  will  not  digest  your  food  for  you, 
will  not  give  you  an  appetite,  will  not  increase 
your  flesh  and  strengthen  your  nerves  and  heart, 
bnt  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  do  these 
things,  because  they  are  composed  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  digestion,  they  contain  the  juices, 
acids  and  peptones  necessary  to  the  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  all  wholesome  food. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest  food 
if  placed  in  a  jar  or  bottle  in  water  heated  to 
98  degrees,  and  they  will  do  it  much  more  ef¬ 
fectively  when  taken  into  the  stomach  after 
meals,  whether  you  have  faith  that  they  will 
or  not. 

They  invigorate  the  stomach,  make  pure 
blood  and  strong  nerves  in  the  only  way  that 
nature  can  do  it,  and  that  is  from  plenty  of 
wholesome  food,  well  digested.  It  is  not  what 
we  eat,  but  what  we  digest  that  does  us  good. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  sold  by  drug¬ 
gists  at  50  cents  for  full  size  package. 

Little  book  on  cause  and  cure  of  stomach 
troubles  mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart 
Oo. ,  Marshall,  Mich. 


perhaps  have  had  his  wife  perform  this 
courtesy,  or  if  my  feet  were  yet  dry  and  the 
water  not  too  deep,  he  would  have  gracefully 
offered  to  have  her  carry  me  over  on  her  back ! 
The  people  of  the  town  gave  earnest  attention 
to  the  Word,  but  this  chief  when  I  spoke  of 
the  way  that  leads  to  life  and  the  way  that 
leads  to  destruction,  asked,  ‘Now,  tell  me 
plainly,  when  I  die,  ought  I  to  take  the  road 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  I  shall  remem¬ 
ber  it.  ’  Perhaps  yon  smile,  bnt  I  felt  differ¬ 
ently,  standing  before  this  living  man  (one 
who  had  also  been  kind  and  courteous  to  me), 
his  mind  an  abyss  of  darkness — and  still  a  man. 

“In  a  group  of  towns  on  the  Qnngwe  River, 
twenty-five  miles  distant  across  the  bay,  I 
found  four  Christians,  two  men  and  two 
women  who  once  lived  at  Angom  and  became 
members  of  the  church  at  that  station.  They 
are  cut  off  from  all  religious  teaching,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  heathen  darkness,  among  people 
who  never  heard  the  Word,  bnt  they  have  kept 
their  lights  shining  for  Christ  and  had  led  six 
others  to  the  Saviour,  whom  they  are  teaching 
to  read.  They  have  a  regular  service  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  hold  morning  and  evening  prayers. 
They  had  begun  to  build  a  church  and  had  all 
the  material  ready  and  the  ground  prepared. 
One  of  them,  Andongo,  a  young  man,  is  now 
hired  as  a  workman  at  this  station,  that  he 
may  earn  money  to  help  with  their  church. 
Yon  can  imagine  the  welcome  with  which 
they  received  me,  after  these  years  of  lonely 
isolation.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  general 
among  the  people.  Andongo  had  taught  them 
the  hymns  which  he  had  learned  as  a  boy  at 
Angom.  At  night  we  held  a  long  service,  and 
afterwards  they  remained  and  sung  all  the 
hymns  they  knew.  I  shall  not  forget  that  sing¬ 
ing  as  they  sat  on  the  ground  that  dark  night, 
a  flickering  torch  revealing  their  grave  inquir¬ 
ing  faces,  as  they  sang : 

I  am  coming  Lord  to  thee,  coming  Lord  to  thee.’ 

“That  was  the  best  singing  I  have  heard  in 
Africa.  And  they  are  coming,  they  have 
heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling  ‘Come.  ’  Would 
that  those  that  love  him  might  as  readily  re¬ 
spond  to  his  command  to  ‘  Go.  ’ 

“Two  of  these  inquirers  are  with  me  receiv¬ 
ing  daily  instruction  in  the  Scriptures  that 
they  may  return  and  instruct  the  others.  They 
work  in  the  yard  half  of  each  day  for  their  food. 

“We  must  have  a  launch  for  this  work,  a 
steam  or  naphtha  launch.  Mv  work  extends 
fifty  miles  along  the  river,  and  the  long  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun  in  the  row  boat  is  so  danger¬ 
ous  in  this  climate  as  to  hinder  and  may  finally 
prevent  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  take  five  and  sometimes  ten  grains  of 
quinine  a  day  during  each  trip.  With  a  launch 
I  could  go  in  half  the  time.  On  most  of  my 
journeys  I  might  escape  being  on  the  river 
during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  ’  ’ 

Since  this  letter  came  a  gentleman  has  given 
13,000  for  the  much  needed  steam  launch.  It 
is  to  be  named  Dorothy,  in  memory  of  his 
daughter,  “The  gift  of  God.’’  S.  R.  D. 

CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Church  music  must  obey  the  law  of  fitness, 
which  dominates  everything  in  our  service; 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  devotional  and  dig¬ 
nified.  However  grand  and  noble  it  may  be, 
judged  as  pure  music,  however  beautiful,  how¬ 
ever  inspiring,  if  it  fails  to  fulfil  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  fitness,  it  cannot  really  be  said  to  be 
good  church  music.  If  it  has  a  secular  flavor; 
if  it  is  operatic;  if  it  is  dance-like  and  irrever¬ 
ent  ;  even  if  it  is  merely  associated  with  things 
distinctly  secular,  it  cannot  be  good  church 
music. — The  Central  Presbyterian. 

The  book  called  ‘  ‘  Hosanna,  ’  ’  lor  the  Sunday 
school,  published  by  the  Century  Company, 
New  York,  gives  an  excellent  collection  for  the 
Sabbath  school,  combining  many  of  the  old 
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church  hymns  with  the  best  Sunday-school 
songs  that  have  stood  the  test  of  many  years, 
and  others  in  which  the  same  good  standard  is 
maintained  of  words  and  music.  We  heartily 
recommend  it. 

‘  ‘  What  shall  we  give  to  our  children  for  their 
education?’’  one  asked  of  Socrates.  “Gymnas¬ 
tics  for  the  body,  music  for  the  mind,’’ was 
the  .sage’s  reply. 

GKNKKAL  MOODY. 

In  Dr.  Rossitar’s  article  in  The  Evangelist, 
August  10,  we  find  these  words:  “Whatever 
Mr.  Moody  says  goes.  If  he  says  come,  we 
come.  If  he  says  go,  we  go.  If  he  says  you 
pray  first  and  yon  second,  we  pray  in  that 
order.  If  he  says  now  all  bow  the  head  in 
silent  prayer,  we  all  bow  our  heads  in  silent 
prayer.  If  he  says,  now  all  stand  up  and  sing, 
we  all  stand  up  and  sing.  ’  ’ 

Years  since,  when  Mr.  Moody  had  charge 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
Chicago,  the  writer  chanced  to  spend  a  Sab¬ 
bath  there.  Mr.  Moody  gave  notice  of  a  torch 
light  service  from  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall. 
A  friend  invited  me  to  attend.  A  brisk  wind 
so  flared  the  torch  lights  they  were  obliged  to 
move  to  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  and  extem¬ 
porize  a  dray  cart  for  a  pulpit.  A  clergyman 
from  eastern  Massachusetts  gave  the  sermon. 
I  had  then  never  seen  Mr.  Moody,  and  have 
seen  him  only  once  since.  As  I  was  traveling, 
I  wore  a  soft  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  and  I  sat 
on  the  stone  curbing  near  the  cart,  with  the 
brim  drawn  down  to  shield  my  eyes.  While 
singing  a  hymn  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  a 
man  with  a  torch  light,  brisk  step,  and  abrupt 
manner,  peered  under  my  broad  brim  and  said, 
“We  will  hear  from  you  next.’’  I  replied, 
“You  must  be  mistaken  in  your  man.  I  am 
a  stranger  here.  ’  ’  Sudden  as  a  flash  the  re¬ 
sponse  came,  “We  will  hear  from  you  next. ’’ 
“Not  by  any  means, ’’ said  I,  “lam  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  speak.’’  “We  will  hear  from  you 
next,’’  came  again,  and  with  a  strong  hand 
on  my  arm,  I  could  do  nothing  but  mount  the 
cart.  J.  A.  C. 

There  iamore  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the  country 
than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and  until  the  last 
few  years  was  supposed  to  lie  incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local  disease,  and 
prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  constantly  failing  to 
cure  with  local  treatment,  pronounced  it  incuraole. 
Science  has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  dis¬ 
ease.  and,  therefore,  required  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall’s  Catiirrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  & 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10  drops  to 
a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  I’hey  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  tes¬ 
timonials.  Address 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
JST'Sold  by  Druggists,  7.5c. 

I  Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Presbyterian  raises  the  very  important 
and  just  now  very  practical  question,  “Edn- 
oate  your  Sons— Where  ?’  ’  and  reaches  this  con¬ 
clusion  : 

Parents  may  well  inquire  further  as  to  the 
religious  influences  surrounding  a  college. 
Presbyterians  should  patronize  Presbyterian 
institutions,  if  they  expect  their  children  to 
hold  fast  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  There 
is  nothing  narrow  or  illiberal  in  this,  but 
plain,  go^  sense.  We  expect  Episcopalians 
and  Baptists  and  Methodists  to  patronize 
their  own  institutions,  and  they*  do  it  most 
loyally.  Would  they  deny  this  right  to  Presby¬ 
terians?  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  past 
has  lost  sons  and  daughters  from  her  com¬ 
munion  by  the  mistake  of  parents,  who  placed 
them  in  schools  of  other  denominations,  at  the 
time  of  life  when  the  religious  character  takes 
shape,  and  strong  impressions  are  made  on  the 
soul. 

But  a  more  important  inquiry  still  is,  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  religions  influence  in 
the  college  to  which  parents  send  their  son. 
There  are  such  in  this  country  where  there  is 
little  recognition  of  the  Bible ;  little,  if  any, 
prayer  offered,  and  much  skeptical  tailk,  even 
from  professors.  If  religion  is  not  opposed,  it 
is  ignored  as  unworthy  the  attention  of  edu¬ 
cated  people,  and  classed  among  the  obsolete 
and  old-lashioned  notions  of  by-gone  ages. 
What  wonder  if  young  men  come  out  of  such 
institutions  lost  in  unconcern,  or  deeply  sunk 
in  skepticism,  from  which  they  never  escape. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder’s  London  correspond¬ 
ent  makes  note  of  conditions  which  find  their 
counterpart  on  this  side — at  least  to  some  ex¬ 
tent: 

The  suggestion  which  Mr.  Albert  Spicer 
M.P.  made  at  the  foundation  stone  laying  of 
the  enlarged  Paddington  Church,  is  l^ing 
freely  discussed.  It  referred  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  young  men  in  lodgings  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  procuring  comfortable  meals  on  Sundays, 
and  to  the  duty  of  the  city  churches  to  make 
some  satisfactory  provision  for  this  need. 
Many  of  the  churches  have  convenient  build¬ 
ings  attached  to  them  which  might  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  Moral  dangers  would  be 
avoided,  Christian  friendships  would  be  formed, 
as  well  as  comfort  ensured  to  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  who,  having  left  the 
village  for  some  big  city,  have  cheerless  and 
friendless  surroundings.  An  additional  reason 
for  this  new  church  agency  is  the  fact  that  the 
temperance  restaurants  are  all  closed  on  Sun¬ 
days  in  the  city,  and  there  is  only  the  public 
house  open  to  receive  the  homeless. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  is  being  said  about 
“the  scientific  method’’  and  the  necessity  for 
its  application  to  various  departments  of  in¬ 
vestigation  : 

That  is  all  very  well  so  long  as  the  scientific 
method  is  characterized  by  common  sense.  For 
example,  evidences  of  intelligence  and  other 
mental  qualities,  when  reached  in  the  course 
of  investigation,  are  to  be  acknowledged.  If 
they  are  not,  the  method  of  investigation  or 
the  investigator  is  defective,  because  lacking 
in  common  sense.  When  biologists  say  that 
they  reach  an  infinite  and  eternal  energy  at 
the  end  of  their  research,  and  fail  to  say  that 
it  is  evidently  endowed  with  intelligence,  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness,  and  righteousness,  they 
exhibit  a  want  of  common  sense,  or,  which  is 
worse,  a  lack  of  common  honesty.  The  mass 
of  men,  though  tending  toward  scepticism  or, 
as  the  Bible  calls  it,  unbelief,  in  everything 
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larger  than  your  deposit,  and  at  the  same  time  se¬ 
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in  which  one  living  and  true  God  and  right¬ 
eous  Ruler  is  concerned,  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  common  sense,  and  when  they  shall 
attain  a  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of  one 
thing  to  another  as  revealed  by  scientific 
scrutiny,  will  exercise  common  sense  and 
maintain  an  intelligent,  wise,  good  and  right¬ 
eous  energy  is  a  iierson,  a  Divine  person,  who 
in  the  common  speech  of  all  men  is  called 
God.  A  considerable  and  increasing  number 
of  German  naturalists  are  saying  to-day,  “of 
the  origin  of  life  and  the  modifications  of  life 
we  know  nothing;  the  whole  matter  is  a  pro¬ 
found  mystery.’’  That  is  a  very  humiliating 
confession  after  the  bold  and  positive  words 
which  have  been  used  in  recent  years  about 
the  scientific  method.  What  an  extreme  and 
disf^^ceful  reluctance  the  scientific  method 
exhibits  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  an 
infinite,  supreme  intelligence  by  whom  all 
things  were  made  and  by  whom  all  things  con¬ 
sist.  In  other  words,  what  a  shameful  lack  of 
common  sense  is  exhibited  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  scientific  method. 


The  Presbyterian  Journal  admires  the  finan¬ 
cial  skill  of  a  near-by  New  Jersey  prelate: 

Bishop  Wigger  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  inaugurated  a 
financial  scheme  which  ought  to  suggest  itself 
to  other  churches.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
Catholic  church  property  of  the  diocese  is  ?10, - 
000,000,  which  is  mortgaged  for  $3,000,000.  The 
present  rate  of  interest  is  five  per  cent.  Bishop 
Wigger  has  negotiated  with  an  English  syndi¬ 
cate  for  a  $1,500,000  loan  at  three  and  one-half 
per  cent.  By  this  scheme  he  saves  the  diocese 
annually  $.30,000.  A  similar  plan  could  easily 
be  carried  out  in  any  denomination.  There  are 
thousands  of  Presbyterian  capitalists  whose  in¬ 
vestments  will  not  return  them  three  per  cent., 
while  there  are  thousands  of  Presbyterian 
churches  which  are  staggering  under  a  mortgage 
on  which  they  pay  five  per  cent,  or  even  more. 
A  Presbyterian  church  ought  to  be  fair  se¬ 
curity,  especially  if  the  property  is  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  loan. 

We  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  a  Presby¬ 
terian  church  decorated  by  a  sheriff’s  hand¬ 
bill.  But  the  officers  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
find  it  difficult  to  effect  a  loan  at  less  than 
one-half  the  church’s  value.  So  does  every 
Protestant  denomination.  Some  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  will  not  consider  church  investments 
at  all.  It  is  purely  sentimental  and  has  no 
real  basis  in  fact.  The  mortgage  and  ground 
rent  indebtedness  against  the  Philadelphia 


Presbyterian  churches  will  probably  reach 
$200,000  or  more,  most  of  which  bears  five  per 
cent,  interest.  We  wish  that  some  Wigger, 
bishop  or  otherwise,  could  do  for  our  Presby¬ 
tery  what  has  been  done  for  the  diocese  of 
Newark. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer,  referring  to  the 
fast  vanishing  vacation  season,  says: 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  so  many  churches 
are  open  and  careful  provision  made  for  ac¬ 
ceptable  preaching.  But  beyond  this  there  is 
need  of  pastoral  provision  for  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted,  and  this  often  fails  through  too  gen¬ 
eral  an  exodus  of  pastors.  It  would  be  a  desir¬ 
able  innovation  could  some  agreement  be  made 
among  pastors  to  alternate  in  meeting  this  re¬ 
quirement.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  publishes  a 
list  of  twenty-three  ministers  in  Brooklyn  who 
are  at  home  and  ready  to  respond  to  calls  for 
pastoral  services.  This  is  well,  and  whether 
fully  adequate  to  the  demand  or  not  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  Examiner  says  that  there  is  much  of 
suggestiveness  in  this  story  that  Dr.  Stalker 
of  Glasgow,  recently  told.  He  was  speaking 
of  his  early  experiences  as  a  minister: 

“In  Raunoch, ’’  he  said,  “I  stayed  with  an 
old  farmer  who  was  a  kind  of  chief  mau  in  the 
congregation.  I  have  been  trying  to  remember 
his  name,  but  it  has  escaped  me.  I  remember 
perfectly  his  appearance— a  grand  old  High¬ 
lander,  really  a  remarkable  looking  man.  I 
think  I  still  have  a  photograph  which  he  gave 
me  of  himself  that  day.  I  was  preaching  of 
sin,  and  on  the  way  home  the  old  farmer  was 
talking  it  all  over  in  the  most  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  way,  and  I  just  caught  him  saying  this: 
‘Ay,’  he  said,  ‘sin!  sin!  I  wish  we  had 
another  name  for  that,  because  the  word  has 
become  so  common  that  the  thing  no  longer 
pierces  our  conscience.  ’  Now,  do  you  know, 
that  stuck  to  me.  It  has  come  back  to  me 
hundreds  of  times  since,  and  I  believe  it  has 
helped  me  more  to  preach  than  whole  books 
on  the  art  of  preaching,  becanse  it  warned  me 
to  avoid  hackneyed  religions  language,  and, 
instead  of  well-worn  theological  terms,  to 
make  use  of  words  more  fresh  and  modern.  ’’ 
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You  Can 
Blame  the 
Girl 


\rlien  she  breaks  a 
dish;  but  is  she  to 
blame  If  your  Silver¬ 
ware  Is  not  properly 
cleaned?  The  only 
proper  material  for 
cleaning  Silver  is 
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Give  her  that  and  she  will  save  your  Silver  and 
her  time.  If  she  is  using  any  other  silver  pol¬ 
ish,  the  sooner  she  “drops  it”  the  better  for 
your  Silverware. 
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JUDICIAL  COMMISSIONS. 

David  F.  Bonner  D.D. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Chester  the  subject  of  ‘‘Judicial  Commissions’’ 
is  again  before  the  Chnrch.  [See  note  at 
the  end  of  this  article. — Ed.  ]  This  is  well,  for 
the  present  provisions  of  our  book  respecting 
them  are  seriously  defective.  As  the  subject 
is  an  important  one,  and  frequent  changes  in 
constitutional  law  are  undesirable,  the  over¬ 
ture  substitute  should  receive  careful  consider¬ 
ation.  The  Presbytery  of  Chester  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Church  by  taking 
care  that  the  consideration  shall  be  intelligent. 
In  common,  as  I  suppose,  with  all  other  Pres- 
byterial  stated  clerks,  I  received  a  few  days 
ago  a  circular  requesting  that  “a  fair  and  full 
hearing”  be  secured  for  the  overture  in  my 
Presbytery.  This  request  is  followed  by  the 
present  law  and  the  proposed  substitute  in 
parallel  columns.  After  this  come  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  the  substitute.  These  reasons 
are  excellent  in  substance  and  admirable  in 
expression,  and  yet,  as  the  sequel  will  show, 
they  are  at  one  point  certainly  at  variance 
with  the  measure  they  are  adduced  to  sustain. 

While  in  all  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
family,  from  time  immemorial,  administrative 
and  executive  commissions  have  been  appointed 
(see  Baird’s  Digest)  yet  our  Church  has  been 
slow  to  make  provision  in  constitutional  law 
for  the  appointment  of  judicial  ones.  In  this 
article  it  is  assumed  that  the  necessity  for 
this  appointment  of  Judicial  Commissions  is 
conceded,  that  provision  for  their  appointment 
has  become  an  accepted  feature  of  our  Church 
polity,  and  that  the  only  questions  now  open 
respect  the  nature  of  their  functions  and  extent 
of  their  authority. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  a  Judicial  Commis¬ 
sion  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  in  Presbyterian 
polity.  Our  standards  nowhere  define  it.  It 
has  come  into  being,  not  so  much  through  the 
logical  application  of  Presbyterian  principles 
as  through  the  necessities  of  ecclesiastical  ex¬ 
perience.  It  would  seem  then  that  its  nature 
and  functions  can  be  studied  best  in  the  light 
of  the  necessity  which  has  called  it  into  being. 

1st.  A  Judicial  Commission  is  not  a  judica¬ 
tory.  It  is  only  an  appointee  of  a  judicatory, 
and  yet,  within  the  limits  of  its  appointment, 
it  acts  with  the  authority  of  the  judicatory 
appointing  it.  F.  G.  11:8;  10:4;  12:4.  Inex¬ 
perience  it  is  found  that  in  man^  cases  it  is 
impracticable  for  the  entire  judicatory  to  give 
that  time  and  attention  to  a  case  which  is 
necessary  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  facts  in¬ 
volved  in  it,  and  to  pass  equitable  and  right¬ 
eous  judgment  upon  it.  It  is  felt  that  the  ends 
of  justice  can  be  better  subserved  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  number  of  carefully  selected 
men  who  shall  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused,  and  fix  the  censure,  if  any, 
which  is  to  be  inflicted.  For  these  ends  Judi¬ 
cial  Commissions  are  appointed. 

2d.  Our  book  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  Judicial  Commissions  by  Presbyteries,  Syn¬ 
ods  and  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  these  judicatories  are 
courts  of  differing  character.  A  Presbytery  is 
a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  while  a  Synod 
and  the  General  Assembly  are  courts  of  appeal. 
It  is  evident  then  that  commissions  of  these 
respective  judicatories  must  differ  somewhat 
as  do  the  bodies  appointing  them. 

3d.  As  our  book  recognizes  only  judicatories 
in  the  carrying  of  a  case  from  a  lower  to  a 


higher  court,  Book  of  Discipline,  chapter  9, 
and  does  not  recognize  a  commission  as  a  judi¬ 
catory  (references  as  above  cited),  it  follows 
that  in  some  formal  way  the  findings  of  a 
commission  must  become  the  action  of  the 
body  appointing  it  before  they  can  constitu¬ 
tionally  become  the  subjects  of  complaint  or 
appeal. 

4th.  As  the  determination  of  censure  is  not 
the  infliction  of  censure,  and  as  the  infliction 
of  censure  is  regulated,  not  by  the  Discipline, 
but  by  the  Directory  ( Book  of  Discipline  4  ;30, 
Directory  11 :2),  it  would  seem  that  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  commission  should  cease  with  the 
determination  of  the  censure  to  be  inflicted. 

5th.  From  the  very  nature  of  a  commission 
it  follows  that  its  findings  are  to  be  accepted 
without  question  by  the  body  appointing  it. 
Of  course  it  is  conceivable  that  this  may  some¬ 
times  work  seeming  hardship.  A  commission, 
consisting,  as  it  ordinarily  must,  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  judicatory,  may  possibly  pre¬ 
sent  a  finding  unacceptable  to  the  majority. 
In  such  a  case  it  would  almost  seem  that  the 
appointing  judicatory  ought  to  have  the  power 
to  modify  the  findings.  But  to  this  it  is  to 
be  replied,  .1.  Such  a  case  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  occur.  J!.  The  appointing  of  a  commission 
is  permissive  and  not  mandatory.  If  a  com¬ 
mission  cannot  be  trusted  it  ought  not  to  be 
appointed.  The  very  conception  of  a  com¬ 
mission  is  the  delegation  of  authority,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  judicatory  cannot,  in  reason,  delegate 
its  authority  and  yet  retain  and  later  exercise  it. 

6th.  When  the  findings  of  a  commission  are 
reported  to  the  body  appointing  it,  and  are 
placed  upon  the  latter’s  minutes,  its  action 
becomes  formally  that  of  the  appointing  judi¬ 
catory,  aud  hence  subject  to  dissent  or  protest, 
complaint  or  appeal  as  would  be  the  action  of 
the  body  reached  by  the  deliberations  of  the 
full  court.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  book  the  right  to  dissent  or 
protest  is  confined  to  the  minority  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  to  those  who  voted  against  its 
appointment.  Book  of  Discipline  10:107. 

If  these  principles  be  conceded,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  and  the  proposed  substitute  be  exam¬ 
ined  in  the  light  of  them,  it  will  be  found  that 
both  are  actually,  though  by  no  means  equally, 
defective. 

The  following  amended  form  of  the  proposed 
substitute  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  considerate  judgment  of  the  Church : 

CHAPTEK  XIII. 

of  Jutlicial  ConiiiiiivioiiK. 

1.  T)ie  General  Assembly,  SvimkIs  anil  Presbyteries 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  .ludicial  Commissions  from 
their  respective  boilies.  consisting  of  ministers  and  el 
ders,  in  number  not  less  than  eighteen  for  the  Assembly, 
twelve  for  a  Symal,  ami  seven  for  a  Presbytery :  and  a 
iniorum  of  either  shall  not  be  less  than  the  quorum  of 
the  appointing  judicatory. 

3.  All  judicial  cases  may  be  submitted  to  such  commis¬ 
sions,  and  they  stialltrj  them  by  the  rules  and  processes 
which  govern  the  appointing  judicatories  in  like  cases. 

3.  A  Commission  shall  keep  a  full  and  correct  minute 
of  its  proceedings,  and.  having  reached  a  flnal  judgment 
in  tlie  case  subinitteil  to  it  and  determined  the  censure, 
if  any,  to  be  inflicted,  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  sub¬ 
mit  a  full  written  report  of  its  proceedings  and  findings 
to  the  apiKtintiiig  judicatory.  This  rejoi't  shall  lie  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  minutes  of  tlie  Commission  duly  at¬ 
tested  by  its  clerk  and  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  case. 
A  commissionof  Presbytery  may.  atitsdiscretion.make 
its  findings  operative  pending  the  meeting  of  the  ap- 
(lointing  judicatory. 

4  .A  judicatory  on  receidion  of  the  report  of  a  com¬ 
mission  apiiointed  by  it’  shall  at  once  place  the  same 
upon  its  minutes;  and  subject  to  the  provis  ons  of  the 
Book  of  Discipline  respecting  dissents  and  protests  - 
complainis  and  appeals— shall  proceed  to  inflict  the  cen¬ 
sure  or  execute  the  finding  of  its  Commission. 

.'i.  A  commission  ofaSynodorof  the  General  Assembly 
shall  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  appointing 
Judicatory.  A  (oinmissionof  a  Presbytery  shall  nold  its 
first  meeting  at  the  time  and  place  designed  by  the  ap- 
jiointing  juificatory.  Its  subsequent  meetings,  both  as 
to  time  ami  place,  shall  be  lield  pursuant  to  its  own  ad¬ 
journment. 

B.  A  commission  of  the  .Assembly  shall  refer  to  that 
Indicatory  all  questions  of  law,  constitut.on  or  doctrine 
brought  before  the  commission  in  writing  by  a)>peal  or 
complaint  or  submitted  to  itself.  The  answer  of  the  As-  | 
sembly.  signed  by  its  clerk,  shall  be  read  in  the  hearing  ' 
of  all  concerned,  and  the  findings  of  the  commissions  i 
shall  conform  to  the  rulings  of  the  As.sembly. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  already  been  written,  ! 
not  much  additional  need  be  said  in  explana-  ! 
tion  of  the  amendments  snggeated.  It  will  be  j 
noticed  that  the  number  of  sections  remains  ■ 
the  same  as  in  the  purposed  substitute;  and 
that  sections  1  and  6  are  identical.  No.  2  of 
the  amendment  is  identical  with  the  first  half 
of  number  two  of  the  substitute.  The  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  second  half  of  section  2  of  the 
substitute  is  that  made  by  Chester  Presbytery 
itself  to  the  present  law,  viz:  that  ‘‘an  addi¬ 
tional  court  is  created  contrary  to  our  Form  of 
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Government.  ’  ’  A  reference  to  our  Book  of 
Discipline  will  reveal  the  fact  that  dissent  and 
protest,  complaint  and  appeal,  alike  and  equally, 
lie  against  the  action  of  a  judicatory ;  and  as 
already  noted,  a  commission  is  not  a  judicatory 
within  the  terms  of  the  book.  It  is  indeed 
true,  as  the  Chester  Presbytery  declares,  that 
a  ‘‘commission  is  tfie  court  ad  hanc  rem,”  but 
it  is  such  only  in  relation  to  the  judicatory 
appointing  it.  The  next  superior  judicatory 
knows  it  not.  It  knows  only  the  judicatory 
appointing;  and  holds  it,  and  not  the  commis¬ 
sion  appointed,  accountable  for  the  action 
taken.  Hence  the  adoption  of  the  second  half 
of  section  2  of  the  substitute  would  practi¬ 
cally  result  in  the  creation  of  a  new  judicatory ; 
and,  from  a  Presbyterian  standpoint,  would  be 
revolutionary.  It  is  for  these  reasons  the 
amendment  provides  for  the  making  of  dis¬ 
sents,  etc.,  when  the  report  of  the  commission 
is  received  and  placed  upon  the  minutes  and 
has  thus  become  formally  the  action  of  the 
appointing  judicatory. 

Section  3  of  the  amendment  provides  for  the 
making  of  a  written  report  by  the  commission 
aud  the  placing  of  that  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  appointing  judicatory.  This  is  now  the 
custom  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson.  Such  a 
report  gives  a  far  more  intelligible  and  satis¬ 
factory  statement  of  a  case  than  do  the  minutes 
of  a  commission.  As  the  minutes  and  other 
papers  accompany  this  report,  they  are,  of 
course,  available  as  parts  of  the  records  of  the 
case  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  complaint 
or  appeal. 

Section  4  of  the  amendment  relates  to  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  is  not  touched  by  either  the  present 
law  or  the  pu^osed  substitute.  And  yet  the 
writer’s  experience  as  chairman  of  a  Presby- 
terial  Commission  proves  it  to  be  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  and  practical  one.  Who  is  to  inflict  the 
censure  or  execute  the  finding  of  a  commission? 
If  a  commission  be  authorized  to  execute  its 
own  findings,  then  one  of  twm  things  follows — 
either  provision  must  be  made  for  appeal  from 
a  commission  which  we  have  seen  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  our  book,  or  an  accused  iierson  is  dis¬ 
ciplined  without  enjoying  the  safeguards  pro¬ 
vided  by  our  system  of  government.  The 
amendment  avoids  both  horns  of  the  dilemma 
and  yet  provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  Presby- 
terial  Commission  (where  alone  the  provision 
is  necessary)  that  pending  the  meeting  of  the 
appointing  judicatory  the  sentence  of  the 
commission  may,  at  its  discretion,  be  made 
operative. 

Section  6  of  the  amendment  covers  section  4 
of  the  substitute  so  far  as  its  subject  matter  is 
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not  embraced  in  other  sections.  As  a  Synod 
and  the  Assembly  are  appellate  contts  there  is 
no  ditticnlty  in  having  oommissions  appointed 
by  them  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  with 
themselves.  But  with  the  Presbytery  as  a 
conrt  of  original  jurisdiction  it  is  different. 
A  commission  appointed  by  it  mast  have  at 
least  two  meetings  separated  by  a  prescribed 
minimnm  interval  of  time,  and  will  likely  find 
it  necessary  oftentimes  to  have  more.  And  in 
Presbyteries  covering  considerable  territory  it 
may  be  found  desirable  on  many  accounts  to 
bold  these  meetings  at  different  places. 

The  amendment  has  nothing  corresponding 
to  section  5  of  the  substitute.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  it  is  utterly  impracticable  for 
a  commission  of  Presbytery  to  submit  ques¬ 
tions  of  law  arising  daring  its  labors  to  the 
appointing  Presbytery  and  await  its  decision. 
In  case  of  a  commission  of  Synod  it  seems  to 
be  undesirable  that  it  should  be  required  to  do 
so.  As  there  is  a  court  beyond  to  which  appeal 
can  be  taken,  if  mistake  is  made,  there  seems 
to  be  no  necessity  for  the  requirement.  Besides 
there  is  in  it  the  possibility  of  vexatious  delay. 

Section  6  of  the  amendment  is  identical  with 
the  corresponding  section  in  the  substitute. 
The  genius  of  Presbyterianism  justifies  that 
section  as  presented.  The  Assembly  is  the 
highest  judicatory  of  the  Church,  and  from  it 
there  is  no  earthly  appeal.  A  commission  is 
not  a  judicatory ;  and  yet,  as  respects  the  judi 
catory  appointing  it,  its  decisions  are  final.  It 
seems  right,  therefore,  that  a  commssion  of 
the  Assembly  should  be  confined  to  questions  of 
fact  and  not  be  clothed  with  power  to  decide 
questions  of  law,  constitution  or  doctrine. 


Note.— We  give  here  the  section  of  the  Book  with  the 
substitute  proposed  by  the  Chester  Fresbyterj'  and  rea¬ 
sons  adduced  by  this  Fresbyiery  for  its  adoption. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

118.  The  General  Assembly,  each  Synod  and  each 
Presbytery  under  its  care,  shall  have  jiower  to  appoint 
Judicial  Commissions  from  their  respective  bodies,  con¬ 
sisting  of  ministers  and  elders,  in  number  not  less  than 
eighteen  (18)  from  the  General  Assembly,  not  less  than 
twelve  (12)  from  any  Synod,  and  not  less  than  seven  (7) 
from  any  Presbytery. 

119.  All  judicial  cases  may  be  submitted  to  such  Clom- 
missions,  and  their  decisions  shall  be  subject  to  reversal 
only  by  the  superior  Judicatory  or  judicatories,  except 
in  matters  of  law,  which  shall  be  referred  to  the  appoint¬ 
ing  judicatory  fur  adjudication;  and  also  all  matters 
ol  constitution  and  doctrine  may  be  reviewed  in  the 
appointing  body  and  by  the  superior  judicatory  or  judi¬ 
catories. 

12it.  Such  Commissions  shall  sit  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  the  body  appointing  them,  and  their  findings 
shall  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  apiiointing 
body;  provident,  however,  that  a  Commission  appointed 
by  a  Presbytery  may  also  sit  during  the  intervalslie- 
tween  the  meetings  of  the  appointing  Presbyteiy.  The 
quorum  of  any  such  Commission  shall  not  be  less  in 
number  than  three-fourths  of  the  members  appointed, 
and  shall  lie  the  same  inallotber  respects  as  the  quorum 
of  the  appointing  judicatory. 

PROPOSED  SCBSTlTUTE. 

1.  The  General  Assembly,  Synods  and  Presbyteries 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  Judicial  Commissions  from 
their  respective  bodies,  consisting  of  ministers  and 
elders,  in  number  not  less  than  18  for  the  Assembly,  12 
fora  Synod  and  7  for  a  Presbytery;  and  a  quorum  of 
either  shall  not  be  less  than  the  quorum  of  the  appoint¬ 
ing  judicatory. 

2.  All  judicial  cases  may  be  submitted  to  such  Com¬ 
missions,  and  they  shall  try  them  by  the  rules  and  p'O- 
cesses  which  govern  the  appointing  judicatories  in  like 
cases;  subject  to  the  limitations  of  dissent,  protest,  n-- 
view,  control,  appeal  or  complaint  which  are  found  in 
the  Book  of  Discipline. 

3  A  Commission  shall  keep  a  full  and  correct  minute 
of  its  proceedings  which,  together  with  its  findings  shall 
be  entered  upon  therecordsof  the  appointing  judicatory. 

4.  A  (jommission  shall  sit  at  the  same  time  and  place 
as  the  appointing  judicatory;  jiroriVh'd,  however,  that  a 
Commission  appointed  by  a  Presbytery  may  also  sit  our- 
ing  the  intervalsbetween  the  meetingsof  this  Judicatory; 
and  in  this  case  its  minutes,  including  its  findings,  shall 
be  signed  by  the  clerk  and  lodged  with  the  stated  clerk 
of  Presbytery,  as  well  as  an  appeal  or  complaint,  if  such 
be  made  within  ten  days  after  the  decision. 

5.  A  Commission  of  Synod  or  Presbytery  shall  refer 
all  questions  of  law,  submitted  in  writing,  to  the  ap¬ 
pointing  judicatory  when  desired  by  either  party,  and 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  shall  conform  to  the 
rulings  of  such  judicatory. 

6.  A  Commission  of  the  Assembly  shall  refer  to  that 
judicatory  all  questions  of  law,  constitution  or  doctrine 
Drought  liefore  the  Commission,  in  writing  by  appea'  or 
complaint  or  submitted  to  itself.  The  answer  of  the 
Assembly,  signed  by  its  clerk,  shall  be  read  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  all  concerned,  and  the  finding  of  the  Commission 
shall  conform  to  the  rulings  of  the  Assembly. 

REASONS  FOB  THE  .ADOPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
SUBSTITUTE. 

1.  According  to  this  Chapter  XlII.  *he  acts  of  a  .Tndi- 
cial  Commission  can  be  reckwtii  by  the  .appointing  judi¬ 
catory  before  entering  them  upon  their  minutes.  See 
Section  119 — .  .  .  “All  matters  of  constitution  and 
doctrine  may  be  reviseil  in  the  appointing  body.”  This 
violates  (a'  the  fundamental  principle  involved  in  com¬ 
missions  viz.:  that  it  is  the  court  ml  hanr.  rem;  and  <B) 
on  miilitional  coiof  is  creoted  contrary  to  our  form  of 
government,  or  a  commission  is  reduced  to  the  status 
of  a  committee  which,  according  to  our  constitution,  is 
incapable  of  judicial  functions. 
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HE  truth  of  the  matter  is,  there 
are  so  many  mixtures  of  Zinc, 
Barytes,  Whiting,  etc.,  sold  under 
misleading  brands  of  “White  Lead”  and 
“Pure  White  Lead,”  that  in  order  to 
obtain  Pure  White  Lead  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  brand 
is  right. 

Those  named  in  the  margin  are  genuine. 

1^  By  using  National  Lead  Co/s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
r  iC  If  If  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  aLu 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 
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2.  Chapter  XIII.  requires  that  only  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  eiit'-red  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
appointing  judicatory.  This  deprives  both  appellant 
and  appellee  of  tlie  data  necessary  to  carry  the  ease  by 
appeal  or  complaint  to  tiie  higher  courts,  thus  miking 
way  for  great  injustice.  See  Section  120—  .  .  .  “And 
their  ftiidiiip*  shall  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  tlie 
appointing  bod  v  ’’—nothing  more. 

3.  Chapter  XIII.  does  not  direct  (a)  whether  an  appeal 
or  complaint  shall  lie  against  tlieactsof  the  Commission 
when  entered  upon  its  minutes  or  against  the  appointing 
iKidy  after  it  has  reviewed  the  proceedings  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  entered  its  findings  on  the  minutes  of  the 
appointing  body ;  nor  (b)  when  the  time  for  entering  an 
appeal  or  complaint  liegins  t  i  run,  i.  e.,  at  the  time  the 
Commission  of  a  Presbytery  decides  the  case,  or  when  j 
the  appointing  judicatory  has  reviewed  the  findings  of  j 
the  Commission  and  entered  them  upon  their  own  rec- I 
ords:  nor  (c)  who  is  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of  | 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  together  with  the  other  | 
papers  necessary  to  the  final  ad  judication  of  the  case,  i.  e  .  l 
the  Clerk  of  the  Commission,  the  Moderator  or  Stated 


Clerk  or  Presbvtery. 

4.  Section  119.  Chapter  XIII.  says:  .  .  .  .  “All  mat¬ 
ters  of  constitution  and  d<H-triiie  may  be  reviewed  in  the 
a  ipoiiiting  body,”  while  Section  120  says :  .  .  .  “Their 


findings  shall  lie  entereil  upon  the  minutes  of  the  ap¬ 
pointing  Imdy  ”-a  clear  contradiction. 

.'i.  Chapter  XlII.  has  proved  very  defective  in  the  trial 
of  cases,  promotive  of  strife  and  dangerous  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  appellantand  appellee. 


HEALTH  NOTE. 

The  effect  of  severe  athletic  exercise  on  the 
heart  has  been  recently  investigated  by  medi¬ 
cal  men.  Dr.  Stengel  of  Philadelphia  finds 
that  athletics  cause  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
Young  untrained  men  suffer  more  from  this 
than  those  well-trained,  the  latter  recovering 
compensation  iu  a  few  days.  Continued  iudul- 
gence  in  sports  brings  on  a  hypertrophy  which 
may  cause  considerable  trouble  years  after  the 
mau  has  relinquished  severe  exercise.  On  the 
other  hand  Dr.  .Anderson  of  Yale  says  that  the 
trained  athletes  of  the  circus  die  from  heart 
trouble  at  about  forty-five  to  fifty  years  of 
age.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  excessive  in¬ 
dulgence  of  sport  is  not  only  unwise  but  harm¬ 
ful.  Dr.  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  says  that  the 
simple  dumb-bell  exercise  of  the  college  cur¬ 
riculum  lasting  about  fourteen  minutes  will 
keep  a  mau  in  a  good  state  of  health  without 
any  of  the  dangers  of  reaction  which  field 
sports  so  often  bring  about. 


Ministers  and  Churclies 


NEW  YORK. 

Auburn. — The  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Palmer 
and  Mrs.  Palmer  arrived  in  New  York  Satur¬ 
day,  by  the  Etruria,  from  a  vacation  tour 
chiefly  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  Paris  and 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Palmer  returns  directly 
to  his  work  in  Auburn.  The  Central  Church 
of  that  city  has  made  strong  progress  from  its 
organization  by  Henry  Fowler  in  1862.  It  has 
been  served  beside  the  above  mentioned  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Hickok  D.  D. .  the  Rev.  Samuel 
W.  Duffield  and  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Hemen- 
way  Ph  D.,  now  President  of  Pritchet  College, 
Missouri.  The  lasi  preached  twice  this  sum¬ 
mer  in  the  familiar  pulpit  of  his  twelve  years 
of  happy  ministry.  Mr.  Palmer’s  pastorate 
began  in  1898  and  has  been  a  favored  one.  The 
congregation  is  marked  by  an  excellent  spirit 
of  cordiality  and  delightful  harmony.  Among 
the  valued  members  are  the  Rev.  Profs.  Willis 
J  Beecher  D. D.  and  Arthurs.  Hoyt  D.D.  of 
the  Theological  Seminary.  This  church  has 
great  opportunities  and  with  the  divine  bless¬ 
ing  will  continue  to  be  a  fountain  of  blessing 
and  salvation  to  many. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bethlehem. — .At  the  celebration  of  the  half- 
century  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  G. 
Williamson  over  the  old  Bethlehem  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  on  August  23,  the  rare  event 
was  pictured  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  otherwise 
commemorated.  In  front  of  the  pnlpit  were 
two  large  crayons  of  the  pastor  on  easels — the 
one  representing  him  when  as  a  youth  he  first 
entered  upon  his  pastorate,  the  other  as  he 
now  appears  in  the  golden  prime  of  his  life 
and  work.  The  text  of  his  anniversary  sermon 
in  the  forenoon  was  .Acta  xxvi.  23.  After  the 
sermon  a  series  of  re.solutions  was  adopted  by 
the  congregation  and  a  parse  containing  two 
hnndred  and  three  gold  dollars  presented  to  the 
pastor ;  also  a  package  of  valuable  books  from 
Mr.  Gaskill  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  afternoon 
there  were  addresses  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing 
of  Daretown,  a  former  pastor;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Rogan  of  Flemiugton ;  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Rowland 
of  Clinton,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Rngler  of 
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Reaville.  The  Bethlehem  Church  is  said  to 
have  been  organized  in  1730.  Mr.  Williamson 
is  its  sixth  pastor.  During  his  ministry  he  has 
received  795  members  into  the  church,  otliciated 
at  414  marriages  and  attended  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  funerals. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHIL.4DELPHIA. — Of  Dr.  John  L.  Janeway, 
who  was  licensed  by  the  classis  of  New  Bruns 
wick  in  1840,  preached  at  Flemington  for 
eighteen  years,  and  is  nosv  in  his  eighty  fourth 
year:  “He  reads  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  every  morning,  and  is  much  interested  at 
present  in  the  study  of  Spanish.  He  preached 
on  a  recent  Sabbath  at  Valley  Forge,  near  his 
summer  home  In  the  winter  he  resides  in 
Germantown.  ” 

Bui  Spring.  —The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will 
shortly  hold  its  September  meeting  at  this 
place  and  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Erskine  D.  D.  The  event  will  also  be  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  of  Big 
Spring  Church  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his 
marriage.  It  is  seldom  that  so  many  interest¬ 
ing  occasions  come  together  in  the  life  of  a 
minister. 

DELAWARE. 

Dover. — The  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Turner  of 
Dover.  Del.,  has  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the 
First  Church,  New  Rochelle,  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  of  Pastor  Waller,  with  much  acceptance. 

KANSAS. 

WA.ME(io. — The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  met  in 
this  place  August  21,  when  Rev.  J.  M.  Spar 
grove  w'as  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Wooster  and  accepted  the  call  of  this  church 
to  become  its  pastor.  The  installation  service 
was  conducted  in  the  evening.  The  Rev.  J. 
T.  Copely  presided  and  preached  the  sermon, 
and  Drs.  J.  W.  Bailey  and  S.  B.  Fleming  took 
other  parts. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati.— Mr.  Milton  W.  Brown  Jr  ,  a 
member  of  the  last  graduating  class  of  Lane 
Seminary,  has  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Westwood  Church,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Mussey. 


SCHOOLS 


NEW  TOSK 


HOUGHTON  SEMINARY 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.  pared  to  give  toor- 

ough  preparation  for  college;  to  afford  advantages  to 
high-school  graduates  wliouesire  further  study;  to  give 
motherless  girls  a  mother's  care.  Tlie  tocial  and  moral 
culture-training  reveals  what  is  best  in  llle. 

For  catalogue  address  A.  G.  Brnedict  A.M. 


N 


ew  York 
Collegiate  Institute 


24 1  Lenox  Avenue 
Cor.  1 22d  Street 


.MISN  HAKV  NOllOON.1ltKIK'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Certificate  ailnilts  tu  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  Wellesley 


N  ew  YOKK-ALItANY.  Albany  Female  Academy 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Terms  $435 a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton,  Principal. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

*^*^dre88 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s  riRc^Sts. 

Thirty-fourth  year  Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Pro 
pai-atory  -  oiirses.  Diplomas  given  in  each.  Certlflcate  admits 
to  '  HKsar  and  Wellesley,  -pecl.il  Courses  In  Art.  Literature. 

and  .Music.  NfeWBURCH,  NEW  YORK 

THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

{Successors  to  the  Misses  GREEN) 

Boarding  and  Ihiy  School  ]or  Girls 
Established  1816 

New  location,  176  WEST  72d  ST.,  SHERMAN  SQUARE 

Comprehends  six  Schools.  The 
LAW  SCHOOL  (with  Day  and  Even¬ 
ing  Classes),  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 
GRADDATE  SCHOOL,  Pedagogy, 
APPLIED  SCIENCE  and  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

For  circulars  address  the  Registrar,  Washington  Square, 
New  York  City. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

700  Pirl  Atenne,  New  Tort 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Septem- 
tier  27th,  1899.  _ 

The  Faculty  will  meet  to  receive  applicants  for 
admission  in  the  President’s  room  at  9.30  a.m. 


Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m. 


New  York 
University 


SCHOOLS 

NEW  JERSEY 


IVY  HAUL 


BRinGKTOTN 

NICW  JERSEY 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  tor  ulrls. 
Certlflcate  admits  to  Smith  Estahilshed  1861. 

Mas.  J.  Ali.bn  Maxwri.i.,  Principal. 


Montclair  Military  Academy, 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

.4  school  where  the  .formation  o.f  character  and  the  training  oj 
the  mind  and  body  go  luind  in  hand,  the  result  being  thoroughly 
rounded  boys.  Preparation  Jor  all  colleges  and  teientifle  schools. 
Especially  cordial  relations  with  Princeton.  E'er  catalogue  ad¬ 
dress  J.  G.MacYlCAR,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  21st. 
Matriculation  at  11  A.M.,  in  Stuart  Hall.  Room  drawing 
same  day  at  3  P.M..  in  the  parlor  of  Hodge  Hall.  The 
Opening  Address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Wm.  Brenton 
Greene,  Jr.  D.D.,  on  Friday  at  11  A.M. 


PENNSYL  y.  t  NI.I 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE 

EASXON,  F’A. 

A  Christian  College  under  the  care  of  the  Presl^terian 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical,  Latin  and  General 
Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 
and  Chemical  Courses. 

For  Catalogues,  etc.,  address  the  Registrar. 


MASS  4  CHUSETTS 


Massachusb-tts,  Springfield. 

“Th©  Elms.”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  fob 
Girls.  English,  Music,  Special  and  College  Preparatory  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Portbr,  Principal. 


NdwFnqlQBil 

L  *  ttitution  of  America. 

C^NSUCVATOIOr  Founded  1853.  Unsur* 
OF  MUSIC  passed  advantages  in  com* 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

George  IV,  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
FftANK  W.  HALS.  General  Manager.  Boston.  Mass. 


CONNECTICl^ 


ILLINOIS. 

Golconda. — The  church  here  was  the  fourth 
Presbyterian  Church  as  to  time  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  the  great  state  of  Illinois.  Its  three 
predecessors  have  however  ceased  to  exist, 
and  it  is  hence  soon  to  observe  its  eightieth 
anniversary,  as  the  oldest  of  Illinois  churches. 

THE  SOUTHERN  CHURCH. 

Lake  Chaule.x,  La.  — The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  is  without  a  pastor. 
Lake  Charles  has  about  ten  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  lake  of 
the  same  name,  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  three  railroads 
and  there  has  been  a  large  emigration  to  this 
point  from  the  North  the  past  ten  years,  and 
it  is  quite  a  favorite  winter  resort  for  Northern 
people.  The  church  is  not  a  very  strong  one, 
having  only  about  one  hundred  members. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Oi'R  Largest  Chi  rches. — Dr.  Babb  ot  the 
Herald  and  Presbyter  has  been  looking  through 
the  new  Minutes  and  finds  twenty  eight 
churches  which  this  year  report  a  roll  of  one 
thousand  or  over,  viz:  In  Philadelphia:  Beth 
any.  3,047;  Olivet,  1,130;  Walnnt  Street,  1,063; 
Hollond  Memorial,  1,170;  Tabor,  1,084;  Ger¬ 
mantown,  1,263.  In  New  York:  North  Church, 
1,(X)2;  Emanuel  Chapel,  1,297;  Fifth  Avenue, 
2,669.  In  Brooklyn:  Lafayette  Place,  2,204; 
Central,  1,017;  First,  1,103.  In  Rochester,  N. 
Y. :  Central,  2. 084 ;  Brick.  2, 293.  Auburn,  N. 
Y.  :  First,  1,144.  East  Liverpool,  O:  1,170. 
Washington,  D.  C.  :  New  York  Avenue,  1,339. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  :  Emmanuel,  1,291.  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.  :  First,  1,376  Denver,  Col.  :  Cen¬ 
tral,  1,035.  Chicago:  Third,  1,1K0.  Wichita, 
Kan  :  First.  1,043.  Detroit,  Mich.  :  Trnmhnil 
Avenue,  1,058;  First,  1,037.  Minneapolis: 
Westminster,  1,575.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  : 
First,  1057.  Pittsburg,  Pa  :  East  Liberty: 
1,246.  Wilkinsbnrg,  Pa.  :  1,227. 


Hits.  ■  1^ 

1  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists 

M«JJIHII8IAgMJ^5ll 


'I  he  opening  address  by  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hast¬ 
ings  D.D.,  LL.D.,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Adams 
Chapel,  Thin-sday,  September  ‘28th,  at  4  p.m. 

E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Recorder. 
New  York,  Aug.  14,  1899. 


KindergartenTrainingClass 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11.  1899.  Free  scholarships 
(limited).  Address  Z.  A.  CUTTEN,  Superintendent, 
Meti-oiiolitan  Temple,  Seventh  Avenue,  14tn  Street. 


HANY  HEN  OF  HARK 

still  f  How  the  trend  of  the  traln'ng  received  at  RIverview 
Academy.  Their  amhitloii  was  awakened  by  the  masterful 
meth(K]sat  Hivervlew;  self-rel'aiice  was  created  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  discipline  at  R  verview;  the  vigor  of  manhood  was  as¬ 
sured  by  physical  training  at  Hiverview'.  d4  years*  experience 
in  tite  direction  and  development  of  l>oyhoo<l  has  raised  the 
methods  of  Rivervlew  to  the  highest  educational  standard. 
Pr^-pares  for  any  college  or  ml  Itary  school  Overlooks  ihe 
Hudson  River  .T.  B.  BFSBKK,  A.M.,  Popghkekpsik,  N.  Y. 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEHY 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary 

The  next  term  opens  September  20,  1899.  The  Inaug¬ 
uration  of  the  President-elect,  Rev  Geo.  R.  Stewart. 
D.D  .  will  take  place  on  September  23.  at  :t  30  o'clec-k  in 
the  Willard  Memorial  Chapel  and  atbo'clock  in  Music 
Hall.  The  Charge  will  be  given  l>y  President  Patton  of 
Princeton  I’niversity.  The  Seminary  offers  special  ad 
vantages  in  training  for  the  pastorate.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  and  catalogues  apply  to 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  Ariu'R.N,  N.  Y. 


Chapin  Collegiate  School 

721  (Tadlson  Ave.  (64th  At.),  New  York 

80th  year  opens  Sept.  2Tth.  English  and  Classical  Day 
School  for  Boys.  Primary  Class.  Gymnasium 

HENRY  BARTON  CII»PI.V,  D.D.,  Ph  D.,  Principal 

NEW  JERSEY 

WEST  JERSEY  i^DEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

The  Health  Region  of  New  Jersey 

A  School  Sor  Boyi-^Preparts  for  CoUeye  or  Business^A  Christian 
Home  and  3chctol. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1S52.  Is  beautifully  situate  1,  with 
laige  grounds,  gymnasium,  st^'am  heating,  and  every  sur¬ 
rounding  refln^,  h^^althful  and  happy.  Our  Iwys  uniformly  do 
well.  PHtKBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


New  Jehsby,  Blairstown. 

PUIR  PRESBTTERIU  IMDEMY 

52d  year.  Coeducational  Prepares  for  any  college.  Music, 
Art.  Campus  36  acres.  New  Buildings.  I.arge  endowment  jiistl- 
fles  low  rates.  Board  and  tuition  1250.  John  C.  Shartk,  Prln. 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Fall  term  opens  September  38.  For  catalogue,  scholar¬ 
ship  aid,  ai  d  particumrs  apply  to 

Prof.  B.  W.  BACON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


I  lr\fV  I  rv-FlVl-F  .September  27,  1899. 

Unexcelled  Advantages 
for  College  Graduates. 

Full  iuformatton  on 
application  to  Professor 
HARTFORD,  CONN.  Jacobua. 


ILLISiklS 


THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 


McCormick 

will  open  Thursday,  September  21st.  Rooms  will  be 
drawn  by  new  students  at  in  a..m.  Address  by  the  Rev. 
Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  at  3  p.m.  Matriculation  Friday 
at  9  A.M.  For  further  information  address 

Faci’i.ty,  1060  N.  Hai.stkh  St  ,  Chicago. 


- 

t LARGEST  M.\NUFACTURERSl , 
IN  THE  WORLD 
\0r  CHURCH  FURNISH INGSr 


SCHOOL 

'  GRANa  RAPIDS. MICH. 


7 


%  FIRST  MORTGAGES  GUARANTEED. 

gQ  i^enonal  exuniaatioo  of  Securitiaa 

FARMS  ONLY.  Th«  moi*t  careful  inTontirstlo-i  courtcl 
>V.  L.  WI^LUESU.M,  LISBON,  NORTH  HAKOU. 


A  FEW  PATIENTS  received  at  the  Nervine  Home, 
Burlington.  Vt.,  until  Jan.  1st.  at  which  time  Dr. 
Willard  proposes  to  take  south  as  many  of  them  as  wish 
to  accompany  him  thither  for  a  winter’s  sojourn.  Fur¬ 
ther  particulars  on  application. 


■WT" ANTED.— Second-hand  books  for  a  Home  Mission 
y\  Sunday  School  Library.  The  boohs  must  be  in 
good  condition  and  a  reasonable  price  will  be  paid  for 
them.  Give  list  of  books  and  price  of  each. 

Thos.  Morning,  Pastor,  RaLdolph,  Neb. 
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THE 

WASHINGTON 

Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York, 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 

pubsidbmt. 

E.  S.  FRENCH, 

viob-pubsimmt 

Assets, 

$*5»500,ooo. 

The  Policies  Issued  by  the  Washinston  are  n(  n- 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  incontestable  afte. 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washiny^ton  possesset 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

loiestment  Securities,  Stoclis  and  BoDts 

Boa(ht  and  Sold  on  Commlaalon. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WALL  ST..  N  V 

established  1867.  Members  N.  V.  stock  Exchaa. 

Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

REAL  ESTATE 


THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 


invest  capital  in  first  mortgages  (at  ^percent,  payable  semi-annually,  principal  and 
in  poUi).  on  choice  cuUivaletl  farms  in  Texas  and  <lkiaiiotua,  the  richest  area  of  coi 


interest 

.  ,  .  --  ----  _ _ _ _ country  on 

the  Amencan  Continent.  The  Company's  Debentures  arc  its  direct  obligations,  i.ssue^  in 
senes  of  S.iCVOOO - 


1878 


Capital 
Hair  a  Bfilllon 
Dollars 


1899 


Investors 
Dover  had  a 
loss 


HARVEST  HOME  ’• 

Rich  senc>  i<  secured  byJ.'iO.OOO  of  loans,  deposited  with  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company.  N  Y.,  cr 
\Vm  and  Arthur  McGeorge,  Bullitt  Building.  Philadelphia,  as  collateral.  The.se  net>entures  are 
in  denomiualioiisof  $100  aud  upward.  Send  for  Booklet  and  List  of  Loans  and  look  them  over. 
WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  President  (Home  Office)  Bullitt  Bldg.,  Philadelphi;. 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE.  First  VIce-Pres.,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
Address  General  Offices,  or  C.  S.  Hutchinson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Zebnlnn  Rudd,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  M.  S.  Way.  West  Chester.  Pa. 


DSxrois.  cX3  Oo. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTBD  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  EUid  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  w  • 

nent  Securities  on  t  ommlsslon.  We  I  ll  YCSTlUPIlr 
ecelve  accounts  of  Banks  Bankers,  and  rv  ... 

'kirporatlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  SOPlIVltlOtt 
'avorable  terms,  and  make  collection  si/svo. 

jf  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  eUI  points  In  the  United  States  and 
'lanada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  fn  tbe  United  States  on  Foreign 
countries,  including  South  Africa. 

LETTFRS  and  sell  Billsof  Exchange  ou,  and 

^  n'  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
CREUir.  lers'  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world 

Brown,  Shipley  A,  Co.,  London. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  rnsnsgement  of  Minneapolis 
property  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce 
tbe  highest  Income  with  tbe  least  possible  expense  until  It  can 
be  sold. 


Fifteen  Years'  Experience  with  the  Highest  Success  In 
etTertliig  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property,  write  us 


MflNPV  I  flANFfl  at  <•  Per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 
iiDlvci  LUrti  i-u  j||„„eapolls  Improved  Real  Estate,  at  40 
per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  furnished. 


THE 

IDDLESE 

Banking  Co. 

niddletown,  Conn. 


Established  187.L  Assets,  ^S.OUil.lKX). 

Offers  Executors. Trustees, and  con8er>ative  investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal,  its 


5«|o  BONDS 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  upon  Real  Estate.  Super¬ 
vised  by  ->tate  Examiners  of  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maine.  Connecticut  Trustees  can  legally  invest  in 
these  bonds.  Apply  to  or  address 

AMERICAN  UNDERWRITERS’  AGENCY 

52  Broadway.  New  York 


%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGE 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms  Loans  tu  a-a  ns 
settlers  only.  16  years' experience  In  business,  send  foi 
formal  applications,  list  of  referencee  and  map  siio  w 
location  of  lands.  Over  $150,000  Invested.  Nuiih  o 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  book* 


J.  McK.  A  F.  S  THOMPSON, 

2im  Kink  ifl  omineree,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MII.LIAM  T.  SOUDER,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Centnry  Bnlldtng,  Minneapolis,  Yii 


THE  BEST 

way  to  make  Moncy  is  to  buy 
something  for  one  dollar,  and  sell  it 
for  more  than  that. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  do  that  in 
the  stock  market  ?  If  you  have,  you 
have  found  that  **  tips,”  **  pool  move¬ 
ments  ”  and  **  manipulations  ”  are  un¬ 
reliable  and  expensive  things  to  fol¬ 
low.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
money  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  that 
is,  to  know  the  facts.  These  facts  are 
given  you  in 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 


Tear  this  off  and  send  to 
us  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  We  will  send  paper 
free  one  week . .  ..  ^ 


...THE,.. 

Wall  Street  Journal 

42-44  Broad  Street 
New  York 


r 


^  HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Ninety-second  Semi-Annual  Statement,  duty,  1899. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 
Par  Value. 

Cash  in  Bunks . 

Real  Estate . 

United  States  Bonds,  $1,000,000  OO 


State  Bonds  .  .  •J.’J.oetO  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  . 

Railroad  Bonds  .  071,000  00 

Water  Bonds  .  .  OS.OOO  OO 

(ias  Stocks  and  Bonds  OO 

Raili-oud  Stocks  .  .  1i,0:t4,7OO  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  1.70.000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  3,7,OiHt  itO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  lieing  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  deinarul 
Premiums  urcollecteii  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrucil  on  1st  .Inly, 
1899  . 


I.I.VItll.ITIII.S. 

Cash  Capital . 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims 
Net  Surplus . 

Surplus  as  regaixls  policy-holders 


ilarkel  Value 
$041. OS  7  04 
t,774,U-J4  04 
1,010,7.70  oo 
•40..7OO  OO 
7:t.7.;in  ss 
i,oo:t.s.7o  oo 
s:{.‘ioo  oo 
l.7‘4.0Si  oo 
4.047. 7:t.7  oo 
.714,700  OO 
l0.7,.70O  OO 

‘4r‘,:t.7o  oo 
rjs,i  ‘.7  oo 

.777,10.7  HO 
47,014  til 
$ltl,4S7,0-iS  .7tl 


$.7,000,000  OO 
4,io.7,titi:t  oo 
.740,011  SI 
4,SO4.70:t  7  1 
$lti,4ff7,OttS  .7:1 
$7,S04,703  71 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I.  vice  Presidents 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  l  ‘  rtsutents. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENF..  (  Secretaries 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  |  secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA. 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY, 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 

New  York,  July  11,  1899. 


Ass’t  Secretaries. 
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